


Letters from the Members... 


Delighted 


“The staff and adviser want to thank 
you for your wonderful and prompt re- 
We 
sent it with many qualms knowing how 
very busy you were at the time, but, being 


sponse to the telegram we sent you. 


newspaper people, decided to use some of 
that ‘cheek’ that news hawks must have. 

“We had great regrets and disappoint- 
ment at not being able to get to the Con- 
vention this year because of financial dif- 
ficulties and school changes. We spent the 
last of the week in a ‘blue fog’. However, 
the First Place Rating has fixed that. Need- 
less to say, we are delighted that we are 
holding own own and that we can still work 
for that ‘Medalist’. 

“Thank you for helping us make that 
deadline with good news.”—B.K., Md. 
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First Experience 


“Just a note of congratulations on a 
splendid Convention. This was our first 
experience at a CSPA conference but we 
shall be back for the 25th Anniversary next 


year.”—M.H., Mich. 
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Better But Busier 


“J did not have an opportunity to thank 
you personally at the CSPA Convention for 
asking us to participate in the New York 
Times Forum. The principal and the ad- 
ministration were quite pleased over it. The 
Convention seemed better but busier than 


ever. Even the youngsters were amazed at 


the fullness of the three days.”—-M.B., N.Y. 
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Gain 

“May I compliment you on the success of 
the past Convention! I’m sure that it must 
be a tremendous undertaking for you and 
your staff; however, I feel that both dele- 
gates and sponsors gain a great deal from 
these meetings.” —E.H., Del. 


FAS - ¢ 


Last Time 


“I am enclosing the five tickets to the 
luncheon at the Commodore which, owing 
to an oversight, we did not have with us. 

“Both myself and the other four mem- 
bers of the staff who were with me are 
very grateful for the consideration shown 


us in this matter. 

“I might also add that we found the 
luncheon a delightful event and regret that, 
as seniors, we have attended the Convention 
and banquet for the last time.” —N.M., 
Conn. 
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Congratulations 


“Congratulations upon the successful 
completion of the 24th Annual Convention.” 


—M.W., Fla. 
fa ¢ 


Wonderful Program 


“My delegation of nine students enjoyed 
every minute of the CSPA Convention. 
You certainly had arranged a wonderful 


program.”—G.R., N.Y. 
er ae 
Speeches 


“The speeches were good 
Pa. 


THE COVER 


A segment of the Grand Ballroom of 
the Hotel Commodore where the concluding 
Luncheon of the 24th Annual CSPA Con- 
vention was held, shows the Head Table 
with Ambassador Warren S. Austin seated 
behind the speaker’s desk and Dr. Frank 
D. Fackenthal, Acting President of Colum- 
bia University, beyond the microphone. The 
Director of the Association and Dean Car- 
man of Columbia College are on the Am- 
bassador’s left. Members of the Advisory 
Board of the CSPA are seated at the Head 
Table with their distinguished guests. 


Inspiration 

“I know that you realize better than I 
the desirability of having a man of inter- 
national reputation at both luncheon sessions 
or, at least, one of comparable popular ap- 
peal. 

“The Convention proved a source of in- 


spiration and pleasure to my students.”— 


H.W., NJ. 
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HANK you for the opportunity to 
talk with you young journalists. 
No other profession has a greater 
opportunity of advancing the cause of peace 
and freedom. Young journalists have the 


biggest stake in a peaceful future. 


The reason I attach so much importance 
to the press—not only newspapers but the 
whole range of public communication in- 
cluding free discussion—is that I believe an 
enlightened public opinion is our best 
weapon against war and tyranny. 


As students and editors you are concerned 
with public opinion. Perhaps I can give 
you a new point of view from my own 
work as Representative of the United States 
to the United Nations. You are also con- 
cerned with preserving a free press. I’d 
like to give you my views on that. And I’m 
sure you are interested in practical ways of 
making your contribution as journalists to 
a peaceful future. Maybe I can make a 


few suggestions to you on that score. 

Of course, everybody pays his respects to 
the power of public opinion. Everybody is 
in favor of having it well-informed. Still a 
great many people wonder whether what 
they think really counts, whether it really 
makes much difference if they take the 
trouble to be concerned and well-informed 
about public affairs. Generalized talk about 
responsible citizenship often seems vague 
and academic. 

Let us try to bring this matter down to 
earth for a moment. 


ar us start by saying that public 

opinion is powerful and, in self-govern- 
ing societies, it is decisive, whether it is in- 
formed or not. It sets limits beyond which 
leaders cannot go in dealing with problems. 
An ignorant and prejudiced public opinion 


Peace and the Press 


By AMBASSADOR WARREN R. AUSTIN 


United States Representative at the Seat of the United Nations, Delivered 
Before The Columbia Scholastic Press Association, Grand Ballroom, 
Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., March 13, 1948. 


will make it extremely difficult if not 
impossible for the most intelligent 
leaders to take the kind of action 
which the facts of a situation require. 9 
Again, if public opinion is simply >. 


apathetic, unconcerned or unaware of 
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an important issue, nothing may be HIS EXCELLENCY, Envoy Extraordinary and Ambassa- 


done at all or action may be taken 
in some private interest, against the 
public interest. In my long experience 
in public life those statements are a 
true measure of the potent negative 
effect of public opinion or the lack of it. 


On the other hand, an aroused, interested 
public opinion has a great positive effect. 
It can force a problem to consideration or 
What public 
opinion considers is important, whether it 


If the public is 


badly informed and formulates its opinion 


push an issue to a decision. 
is Or not, gets attention. 


hastily or emotionally without regard for 
the consequences, actions may result which 
will lead to disaster. When the public un- 
derstands enough and is concerned enough 
it can initiate great movements for human 
welfare. 


When the American people knew enough 
and cared enough about education for ex- 
ample, they got the public schools and com- 
pulsory, free education. Thy got measures 
to conserve their natural resources, pure food 
and drug protections, juvenile courts and 
hundreds of other advances. 


W* are living today on the benefits con- 
ferred upon us by past public opin- 
ions. The people who talked and wrote 
and those who listened and made up their 
minds on such issues as child labor made 
life better for you and all the generations 
yet to come. It took decades of informing 


and discussing and meeting and resolving 


dor Plenipotentiary, Warren R. Austin, Chief of Mission 
of the United States to the United Nations, addressing 
the concluding Luncheon of the 24th Annual CSPA 
Convention at the Hotel Commodore on Saturday, 
March 13, 1948. 


to do it. All the people who worked and 
paid attention to that issue counted in the 


final result. 


I’m talking about making progress by 
persuasion, progress based on understanding 
and agreement, progress brought about by 
circulating information, by public discussion 
and by free expression of opinion. It may 
And each 


step taken that way gives us a firm footing 


often be slow, but ‘it is sure. 


for the next step forward. 


oe firmly believe that we are going to 
make progress in our international life the 
same way. Now we are talking about 
world opinion. That’s the energizing fuel 
of our international machinery. That’s the 
only thing we can count on for dependable 
movements forward. Here as in our com- 
munities and nation we will get good things 
done and prevent bad things from happen- 
ing as the people know enough and care 
enough to produce decisive public opinion. 


Some people are putting far too much 
emphasis on force as means of getting 
things done or preventing things from hap- 
pening. I’m afraid they are saying, “let 
the policemen do it”. But force to be 
effective as a last resort must have a fully 
informed and overwhelming public opinion 


behind it. It rarely has to be used if the 
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public opinion is clearly there. What makes 
the force effective is the fact that it repre- 
sents the moral judgment of the great 
majority. If it doesn’t the force may pre- 
cipitate war instead of keeping peace. 


E live in a world where it is an ad- 

vantage and a necessity for nations 
to cooperate for mutual benefits. They are 
making thousands of practical arrangements 
in their international relations month by 
month, sometimes using the United Nations 
machinery, sometimes using regional or- 
ganizations and most often by direct nego- 
The United Nations principles 
and agreements — “conventions or multi- 


tiations. 


lateral treaties’—apply to all of the ar- 
rangements. 

Every nation’s real welfare depends upon 
making a good impression on the public 
opinions in all the other nations. No nation 
can predict when it may need the moral 
support of world opinion and the material 
strength commanded by that opinion to help 
it or protect it. Some national leaders may 
behave as if they didn’t believe this, but 
it is pretty generally recognized by most 
peoples and nations. 

Consider what it means for the peace 
and progress of the world to have the 
cabinets and foreign offices of all countries 
weighing their proposals and actions with 
these questions in mind: 

“How will this look to the people of 
the world and if it is brought under the 
spot-light of the United Nations?” 

“How will public opinion react if we 
propose this or do that?” 

“What questions might our colleagues in 
the United Nations ask us?” 

“How would our answers impress world 
opinion?” 

“How would such an opinion effect all 
the many other policies that interest and 
affect us?” 


_ only if the people are told about 
these things and only if they are 


concerned enough to pay attention and make 
up their minds about them will public 
opinion have an overriding influence on 
statesmen. Every reporter and publisher 
is helping to make peace more secure or 
less secure every day by circulating informa- 
tion or misinformation. And every citizen 
in the world is helping to make peace more 
secure or less secure by paying attention 
to important things or by leaving it to 
others. Everyone counts. 


There is a very important thing: to 


Two 


note here: practically everybody has an 
opinion on important matters whether he 
has worked it out or not. He may have 
picked it up from his neighbors without 
knowing why his neighbor adopted it. He 
may have put it together with a few odd 
rumors or catch-phrases he found floating 
around. He may have jumped to his con- 
clusion to accommodate a pet hate or an 
The worst thing about 
the holders of uninformed opinions is that 
they are often fanatical about them. Some 


unreasoned fear. 


people feel they have to appear dead sure 
of everything because they know they 
haven’t taken the trouble to make sure 
of anything. 

The uninformed or prejudiced opinion 
is just as potent as the informed one. So 
people not only have the responsibility of 
informing themselves and making up their 
own minds, but they must also promote the 
cause of enlightenment in the community. 
You might call this the building of public 
opinion for an informed public opinion. 
The press and the other means of communi- 
cation have the opportunity not only to 
provide sound information but to cultivate 
a respect for it. They can help make it 
popular to be in the know and a bit un- 
respectable, to put it gently, to be irrespon- 
sible about important matters. We can 
be actively for public discussion in the 
groups to which we belong. We can work 
for more intelligent and fact-founded talk. 
If we feel that we do not get enough in- 
formation from our press or radio we can 
ask for it. As editors, you know you are 
pleased to have your readers take enough 
interest to wrige you a letter. 

Let me give you an example of how 
important we think public opinion is in 
our own United States Delegation and in 
the Department of State. We believe in 
the widest possible circulation of informa- 
tion and discussion of what we are propos- 
ing and supporting in our foreign policy. 
We try to see to it that the reporters of 
the press get full teats of statements well 
in advance so they can study them. That 
isn’t always possible, but we make strenuous 
effort to do it. 
in our offices to get information out. 


People work late at night 
We 
arrange background conferences with the 
correspondents to explain problems and our 


We 


welcome representatives of the great na- 


acts, and to answer their questions. 


tional organizations to our headquarters to 
discuss with us the problems before the 
United Nations—not merely to listen to 


what we know or think, but to tell us what 
they think we ought to know and what we 
ought to do. The same thing goes on in 
the Department of State in Washington. 
Incidentally, almost every week, groups of 
students visit us and we talk with them and 
arrange for them to go out and see the 


I find that most 


people who take the trouble to listen in 


United Nations in action. 


on the proceedings at Lake Success come 
away greatly impressed with the importance 
of this continuous international consultation 
and planning. They see vividly what it 
means to try to make progress by per- 
suasion rather than by ultimatum and threat 
of force. The beginning of the Charter of 
the United Nations is wholly devoted to 
solution by pacific measures. Enforcement 


is found only at the end. 


N OW let me take up my second point— 

the great responsibility of a free press 
in the task of informing public opinion. 
It must be both free. and responsible. If 
it is too irresponsible it cannot be secure 
in its freedom. 


Anyone who believes as I do that an 
informed public opinion is an overriding 
necessity must insist on a free press. Our 
founding fathers thought this task of in- 
forming the people was so vital to a demo- 
cratic order that they specifically prohibited 
the government from making laws or using 
the police to interfere with free expression. 
The Bill of Rights does not give people the 
right to think, speak and write freely. It 
recognizes that right as inherent and funda- 
mental to self-government. It prevents our 
government from taking it away. 

Maybe that sounds like old stuff from a 
civics book. But it is really the subject of 
the latest headlines. 
going on in the world for the freedoms we 


There is a struggle 


often take for granted. This struggle is not 
over abstract principles. It is a struggle for 
self-government and for the opportunity ot 
people everywhere to make effective their 
overwhelming desire for peace. 


We know from long experience that if 
a government controls the sources of in- 
formation and exercises the power to sup- 
press the opinions it doesn’t like, such a 
government has dictatorial power over the 
people and a vital means of perpetuating 
itself in power. 


After the long and increasingly successful 
struggle to free the channels of communica- 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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THE OPENING SESSION of the 24th Annual CSPA Convention on Thursday, March 11, 1948, in the McMillin Academic Theatre 
on the Campus of Columbia University with Capt. William E. Haskell, Assistant to the President of the New York Herald Tribune, 


addressing the delegates. Seated on the stage are the students from England and the Scandinavian countries who were participants in 
the New York Herald Tribune Forum and guests of the Association for the Convention. Left to right: Casimir Ehrnrooth, Finland; 
Martti Soisalo, Finland; Brynjulf Otnes, Norway; Hazel Corry, Northern Ireland; Prof. Harry J. Carman, Dean of Columbia College; 
Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, Director, CSPA; Colin Meredith, Wales; Patricia Fender, England; Terence Nelson, England; Merete Hans- 


sen, Denmark; and Calvin Hider, Scotland. 


Twenty-fourth Annual Convention Drew 3138 
From 25 States and District 


HILE slightly under the 1947 rec- 
W ord attendance, the 24th Annual 

Convention was busier and offered 
more than any of its predecessors. 

The Convention opened on Thursday aft- 
ernoon, March 11, with a General Session 
in McMillin Theatre addressed by Capt. 
William E. Haskell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent of the New York Herald Tribune, 
who mentioned the fact that he had spoken 
before every Convention since 1925 and had 
beaten even the record of the Director 
whose four years of Military Service had 
spoiled his perfect attendance. 

Present on the platform were several of 
the young men and women who had come 
to New York for the Herald Tribune High 
School Forum and who had been permitted 
to remain for the Convention through the 
courtesy of the Forum Director and her 


special appeal to the Governments of these 
This was the first 


time representatives from foreign schools 


guests from overseas. 


March, 1948 


had attended the Convention and the first 
time that any foreign students had any 
knowledge of the scope and work of the 
student press in the United States. That 
they could view and participate in the ac- 
tivities of the largest gathering of school 
editors in the world was a fortunate cir- 
cumstance for both the Americans and the 
Europeans. 


— of the size of the delegation, 
the members who attended this session 
were asked to surrender their places at the 
Friday afternoon General Session to those 
who came for the first time on Friday. As 
a result, there was ample room for all at 
these two sessions. The courtesy and con- 
sideration of the delegates was not unex- 
pected and it was appreciated by all. 


The Clinics for newspapers and maga- 
zines were filled to overflowing. At no time 
has it been possible to arrange as many as 
have been desired or to anticipate space 


of Columbia 


large enough to accommodate all who de- 
sired to attend. This year was no exception 
to the rule. The Clinic for New Advisers 
under the leadership of Mr. Charles F. 


Troxell reached a new high in performance 


and popularity. 

Robert Aura Smith, an expert on Far 
Eastern Affairs, of the Night Foreign Desk 
of the New York Times, presented the 
story of the handling of a story, tracing 
step by step and moment by moment, the 
assassination of Ghandi from the firing of 
the shot until the news rolled off the presses 
in New York, at the Friday morning Gen- 
eral Session. One item he touched upon, the 
transfer of the story through the London 
office of the New York Times, attracted 
mote than passing interest for the work in 
that world capital was handled by Manny 
Freedman, a delegate to the Convention 
from York, Pa., just 23 years before. Mr. 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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A ‘THANK YOU’ TO ALL 


A pleasant duty associated with each Contest and Convention 
is that of saying “Thank you” to the many people who have 
helped to make it such a success. This ranges from the President 
of the University to whose kind and sympathetic understanding 
and sponsorship we are indebted for our presence on the Columbia 
Campus and for the wholehearted cooperation we have received for 
the past 24 years from the University staff, to the service personnel 
who completed the physical arrangements for the handling of such 
a large number of delegates. 





Within the Association itself, we are grateful to the members 
of the Advisory Board, the Chairmen of the several Divisions and 
their many helpers and committee members, and to the Advisers 
throughout the country who have given so generously of their 
time, effort and interest to the carrying on of the work and tra- 
ditions we have tried to inaugurate for the betterment of the school 


press of the country. 


Thanks should go too to the delegates who were so faithful in 
attendance at meetings, who cooperated so well with one another 
in the panel and forum discussions, who served as chairmen of 
meetings, who observed every request, and anticipated others, per- 
taining to the comfort and convenience of the delegation as a 
whole, and whose unfailing humor and cheerfulness brightened for 
a time the days of all those with whom they came into contact. 


It is our hope that we may continue to live up to all expectations 
and to merit the confidence and support of all those without whose 
aid, direct or indirect, it would be impossible to carry on this 
undertaking. 
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OUR EUROPEAN GUESTS 


For the first time in its twenty-four year history, the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association was privileged to have among the more 
than 3000 editors and Advisers in attendance at the recent Con- 
vention, a group of boys and girls from the secondary schools of 
Great Britain and the Scandinavian countries. While their major 
purpose was to attend the Forum for High School students con- 
ducted by the New York Herald Tribune, the fact that the Forum 
Director, Miss Helen Hiett, and the respective governments of 
these young people were willing to extend their stay in this country 
for their participation in the largest school press conference in the 
world is both a compliment to the Association and its membership 
and a significant step in its long development. 

The United States has taken the lead in school press work and 
is so far ahead of all other countries that we might refer for an 
apt remark to an incident of the 50’s of the last century. Queen 
Victoria had gone to Cowes, the great yachting center to witness 
the race between the British entrants and the first and wholly un- 
tried of the long line of contenders from the United States, the 
famous “America” now lying peacefully at Annapolis. When the 
race was over, she asked, “Who won?” “The ‘America’, Your 
Majesty.” “And who is second?” “There is no second, Your 
Majesty.” 

Coming as it did in the midst of a great surge of interest and 
movements to help advance the American desire for European re- 
covery and for the extension of information about the American 
way of life into the farthest corners of the world, it is hoped this 
may be a harbinger of other visits from other nations and con- 
tinents at future gatherings of the kind. 

For many years we have been convinced that work on the school 
paper extended into community life and had a profound influence 
on the future lives and interests of the participants. It has not 
always been possible for us to convey this idea to others who came 
into only casual contact with the editors and their work. But out 
of the weal and woe of war and its aftermath has come a realiza- 
tion of the power and the influence of the school press on that 
segment of the population which produces it and which is served 
by it. It was the dollars and cents aspect of the bond and savings 
stamps sales that demonstrated its scope of its mission. 

Americans are impressed with facts and figures, with size and 
bigness. Sometimes the intangible “bigness” is in inverse ratio to 
the tangible. In this field we believe the school press to be much 
greater and more potent than the evidence of the naked eye. 

The impression of this gathering upon the representatives of the 
European countries can hardly be measured in tangible terms. But 
these boys and girls were as wide-awake and observant as any that 
have ever crossed the threshold of our Convention. We believe they 
saw in the work and enthusiasm of their American counterparts 
a pattern which may be applied to the enrichment of their own 
lives as well as those of their fellow students at home. 

We believe we have made an impression that may someday be 
felt in countries overseas for when young people begin to demon- 
strate the principle of freedom of the press as effectively as it has 
been developed in the United States, we are sure the lesson will 
not be forgotten when time and circumstances places them in 
spots where they may sit in judgment on the same or parallel 


enterprises. 
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‘Freedom’ Broadcasts Featuring Delegates 
Led by N.Y. Times Youth Forum Moderator 


IGHLIGHTING the second day, 
March 12, of the twenty-fourth 
annual Convention of the Colum- 


bia Scholastic Press Association was a spe- 


cial feature program presented at Colum- 
bia’s McMillin Academic Theatre. 


“Make Way For Youth”—a movie pre- 
sented by the Youth Division of the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly was first 
on the agenda. It is a story of democracy 
in action. It is a story of what can hap- 
pen anywhere in the U.S.A. when a news- 
paper editor and the young people of a 
community combine forces. But this par- 
ticular event took place in Madison, Wis- 
With the newspaper editor’s aid 
the young people themselves initiated a com- 
munity project to exterminate the un-Ameri- 
can termites: racial and religious snobbery 


and hatred. 


consin. 


eos on the agenda was The New 
York Times Youth Forum. Broad- 
cast before the Convention over Station 
WQXR, it was conducted by Miss Dorothy 
Gordon, forum moderator. The topic: 
“What Do We Mean By Freedom of the 
Press?” 

Turning the searchlight on “freedom of 
the press”, Miss Gordon stated: 

“This is a fitting day for us to discuss 
‘Freedom of the Press’ for it marks the 


birthday of Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of 
The New York Times for almost 40 years. 


He was born on March 12, 1858, and on 
August 18, 1896, when he took over The 
New York Times, he issued the following 
statement of policy: 

“Tt will be my earnest aim that The New 
York Times give the news, all the news, 
in concise and attractive form, in language 
that is permissible in good society, and give 
it as early if not earlier, than it can be 
learned through any other reliable medium; 
to give the news impartially, without fear 
or favor, regardless of party, sect or in- 
terests involved; to make of the columns of 
The New York Times a forum for the con- 
sideration of all questions of public im- 
portance, and to that end to invite intelli- 
gent discussions from all shades of opinion.’ 

“Today almost half a century later we 
meet to hold a forum to consider a ques- 
tion of public importance and according to 
Mr. Och’s wish we invite intelligent dis- 
cussion from all shades of opinion. Young 
editors assembled from, various sections of 


the country are met to discuss: ‘What Do 
We Mean By Freedom of the Press?’ ” 


E 


great stress on “the right to know.” They 


MPHASIZING the responsibilities of 


a free press, the young journalists laid 


upheld the right of the press to collect and 
present the news—all of the news—to 
express editorial opinion and protect its 
“Contrasting views,” they 


declared, “should be presented in the edi- 


news sources. 


YOUTH FORUM—“DO WE UNDERSTAND THE MEANING OF FREE- 


DOM?”—Dorothy Gordon, Moderator. 


Left to right: Bill Owens, North Dakota; 


Ann Hays, Alabama; Terry Nelson, England; Dorothy Gordon, Moderator; Ed Her- 
lihy, Station WNBC; Merete Hanson, Denmark; Vincent Harding, New York; 


Shirley Ebaugh, Washington, D. C. 
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Miss DorotHy Gorpon, Moderator of 
Youth Forums for The New York Times 


torial pages of newspapers,” explaining that 
this could be done through the range of 
opinion expressed in letters to the editors. 
Asserting that a press controlled by the 
Government, “would build a one-way road 
towards Fascism,” they maintained that “the 
press must remember its responsibility to the 
public by presenting all sides of public ques- 
tions.” 

The six Convention delegates who parti- 
cipated in the forum were: 

Sherry Chacherie, St. Joseph’s Academy, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Edward Adams, 
Bismarck High School, Bismarck, North 
Dakota; Rosemary Golden, Catholic Cen- 
tral High School, Troy, New York; Russell 
Church, Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Washington, D. C.; John Forte, High 
School, Somerville, Massachusetts; Sue 
Steele, High School, Burlington, North 
Carolina. 


“Do We Understand The Meaning of 
Freedom?” This was the question next 
discussed at the convention on The New 
Par- 
ticipated in by six other Convention dele- 
gates, and moderated by Miss Gordon, 
the forum was recorded by WNBC and was 


broadcast over that station the next day on 


York Times second Youth Forum. 


Five 





Ed Herlihy’s program, “Junior Reporter.” 


N hand to answer this significant 
question were four American and 
two European youths: 

William Owen, High School, Bismarck, 
North Dakota; Ann Tiffin Hayes, Murphy 
High School, Mobile, Alabama; Shirley 
Ebaugh, Western High School, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Vincent Harding, Morris High 
School, New York City; Terence Nelson, 
English student, who was one of a group 
of foreign students who attended the Con- 
vention as guests of the organization; and 
Merete Hanssen, Denmark, also a guest 
of the convention. 


“Total freedom is both impossible and 
undesirable,” the youthful panel members 
agreed. “There is a need for a greater 
understanding of the meaning of freedom,” 
“Freedom,” they defined 


as “liberty of action that does not interfere 


they declared. 


with the good of the majority.” “Freedom 
entails responsibility,” they stressed, “and 
often in the acceptance of responsibility, 
so-called freedom to do anything one pleases 
is curtailed.” Emphasizing this point, one 
forum member told the story of two men 
who met and got into an argument over 
freedom. One fellow hit the other in the 
nose. The battered-up victim shouted: 

“How dare you do a thing like that?” 

His assaulter replied: “Why not, isn’t 
this a free country?” 

“Freedom stops where my nose ends,” 
the victim responded. 

In reply to Miss Gordon’s question: “Is 
there danger of losing freedom through too 


much freedom?”, the panel members an- 


swered, “Yes, if people don’t accept re- 
sponsibility, there is danger of our freedoms 
being wiped out.” 

The forum participants maintained that 
our freedom would be best preserved if we 
called a “moratorium on hysteria against 
Communism and all other ‘isms’,” and 
“build a democracy so strong that nothing 
can destroy it.” It was the general con- 
census of opinion that democracies are apt 
to grow lax in taking freedom for granted, 
and that “we must be eternally vigilant in 


But they 


wisdom of un-American 


safeguarding our freedoms.” 
questioned the 
Activities Committee as a bulwark in the 
fight to maintain freedom. “Freedom,” 
they explained, “can be abused when it 
threatens the very ideals on which freedom 
is built.” 

“Peace and security,” they emphasized, 
“can exist only when there is a free flow 
of news in all countries and between all 
countries.” 

Mr. Nelson, the English student, could 
not understand why there was not “a nation- 
wide clamor for the abolition of the poll 
tax.” He argued that Great Britain was 
more democratic and that in many cases 
minority groups had greater opportunities 
there than in the United States. 

“America is a young country,” replied 
Mr. Harding, an American student. “It 
is fighting its battles through evolution 


rather than revolution, but already it has 
“Who 
would have dreamed 100 years ago,” he 


made great strides,” he declared. 


asked, “that I, a Negro, could sit at the 
same table with 5 young people, and dis- 
cuss the meaning of freedom?” 


YOUTH FORUM—"WHAT DO WE MEAN BY FREEDOM OF THE PRESS?” 
—Dorothy Gordon, Moderator. Left to right: Edward Adams, North Dakota; Sue 
Steele, North Carolina; Russ Church, Washington, D. C.; Dorothy Gordon, Mod- 
erator; Cheri Chachere; John Forte; Rosemary Golden, Troy, N. Y. 


‘Life’ Shows Exhibit 


“The Age of Enlightenment,” a photo- 
graphic exhibition prepared by the editors 
of Life, was shown at the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association Convention as a part 
of the exhibit of school publications and re- 
lated activities in Low Memorial Library. 
The exhibition was based on the article 
which appeared in a recent issue of Life 
in its series of essays on the development 
of Western Culture. 

According to Life, “Many of the ideas 
and institutions in which 20th Century man 
is so confident were not always taken for 
granted. He can claim them today because 
of a small group of scholars, artists and 
scientists living in France during the 18th 
Century. Their brilliant speculations so ad- 
vanced man’s knowledge of himself, and 
spread such an intellectual glory upon their 
age that the German philosopher Immanuel 
Kant called it the Aufklarungszeit—the Age 
of Enlightenment. 

“It is this intellectual and social ferment 
of 18th Century France that is revealed in 
the exhibition Age of Enlightenment. His- 
torically important changes are changes in 
To describe 


such changes visually, by means of pic- 


the way men’s minds work. 


torial material, is a difficult but exciting 
task. 

“Organized under three main sections 
(Versailles, Paris and Age of Crisis) the 
exhibition presents a pictorial analysis of 
one of the great epochs in the history of 
Western Culture. In the first section Ver- 
sailles stands forth as a symbol of Bourbon 
glory: vast and corrupt yet still powerful. 
The second section presents the resisting 
vitality of Paris and the philosophers—a 
bourgeoning vitality that made that beau- 
tiful city the intellectual capitol of the 
world. Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, Mon- 
tesquieu, Lavoisier, all of them contributed 
to the systematic examination of man and 
his surroundings. The third section reveals 
the impact upon ‘the people’ of the con- 
flict between the ideas of the Enlightenment 
and the old regime. The exhibition closes 
with the Oath of the Tennis Court and 
The Coronation of Napoleon. 

“Among the artists and architects whose 
work is included are Boucher, Fragonard, 
Nattier, Rigaud, Watteau, Moreau le Jeune, 
David, Drouais, Debucourt, Greuze, Le- 
dcux, Delamaire and Soufflot, as well as 
many engravings, prints and miscellaneous 
photographs.” 
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Cart E. Lewis 


TEACHERS College President, a 
A City School Superintendent, the 
Dean of a School of Journalism 
and three Advisers were awarded Gold 
Keys, the highest gift at the disposal of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
during the luncheon concluding the 24th 
Annual Convention at the Hotels Commo- 
dore and Biltmore in New York City of 
Saturday, March 13, 1948. 
The citations read by the Director of the 


Association, Joseph M. Murphy, stated the 


JoHN J. Ketty 
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Six CSPA Gold Keys Are Awarded for 
Services to the School Press 


E. Lituian SHAW 


reasons for the awards, and, at the same 
time, outlined the policies and practices ob- 
served by the CSPA in making this annual 
selection. 


TARTING in 1930, the Association 
established the custom of paying honor 
tc those whose work over a period of years 
had contributed to the advancement of the 
school press field. In the succeeding years, 
the roster of those who have been the re- 


cipients of this unique award reads like the 
“Who’s Who” of those who have laid the 


STELLA DakIN 





M. Lyte SPENCER 


foundations on which the school publications 
of the United States and other parts of 
the world have established on such a firm 
and significant basis. 

Limited to approximately six each year, 
the care with which the Keys have been 
conferred on those selected from the large 
number of names proposed for the honor 
adds much to the distinction conveyed by 
the distinction. 

The names and citations follow:— 


CARL E. LEWIS, Assistant to the Su- 





H. C. Cuisy 








perintendent of Schools in charge of ele- 
mentary education, Poughkeepsie, New 
York and Principal of the Charles B. War- 
ring School of that city, actively associated 
with the work of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association since 1939, having served 
in the Elementary Division of the Associa- 
tion as a member of the Survey, Member- 
ship and Rating Scale Committee, currently 
a member of the Executive and Style Book 
Committees for the Division, and to whose 
vision and enthusiasm is due in no small 
part the excellence of the school publica- 
tions in Poughkeepsie. 

MRS. E. LILLIAN SHAW, the moving 
spirit behind the Tauntonian, the student 
newspaper of the high school of Taunton, 
Mass., vigorous leader in the school press 
movement in her home state and throughout 
New England, one of the first advisers to 
give evidence of her faith in the potentiali- 
ties of this Association by lending her sup- 
port to its original Convention, consistent 
and valued supporter of its efforts and poli- 
cies, whose unselfish devotion to her duties 
has set an example that few can emulate 
but all may admire, who has encouraged 
and aided a long line of student editors 
to achieve positions of eminence in several 
fields of endeavor not the least of which is 
that of journalism and its related activities. 

MRS. STELLA G. DAKIN, long a 
member of the faculty of the State Teachers 
College at Farmington, Maine, and adviser 
to its publications and their staffs, now a 
resident of New Sharon in the same state, 
whose valued counsel and advice has raised 
the standards of excellence of her own as- 
sociated publications, and contributed to the 
spreading influence of the Yearbook Di- 
vision of this Association in which she has 
served for several years with distinction as 
a member of the Board of Judges. 

M. LYLE SPENCER, Dean of the 
School of Journalism of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, author, distinguished lecturer and 
teacher, who, since 1934, has lent his aid 


and encouragement to the advisers and edi- 


tors of the student publications in the State 
of New York by organizing the gatherings 
and sponsoring the conferences which even- 
tually became the Empire State School Press 
Association, one of the largest and most 
influential organizations of its type in the 
United States. 

HERBERT C. CLISH, Superintendent 
of the San Francisco public schools, who, 
throughout a long career as teacher in and 
principal of elementary schools in New Eng- 


Eight 


CSPA Is Host to National Council 


EPRESENTATIVES of press asso- 
R ciations in attendance at the 24th 

Annual Convention of the CSPA 
were the guests of the Director of the As- 
sociation at a dinner at the Men’s Faculty 
Club on Friday evening, March 12, which 
was followed by the annual meeting of the 
National Council of Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciations. 

This continued the plan instituted by the 
Director of the CSPA to honor the men 
and women who represented the several 
leading press associations in the United 
States who have worked together for the 
betterment of the school press without stint 
of time or limiting themselves to their geo- 
graphical localities. 

The resumption of the annual survey to 
determine the courses in school journalism 
offered in the summer sessions of the col- 
leges and universities throughout the coun- 
try was announced. Also, to be resumed, 
is the annual survey to learn the dates and 
locations of the press conferences held in 
all parts of the United States. The results 
of both surveys will be published in forth- 
coming issues of The School Press Review 
so they may be readily available to Advisers. 


land, Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
in New Haven, Conn., and Superintendent 
in New Rochelle, N. Y., has consistently 
encouraged the establishment and continuous 
support of student publications by those 
under his administrative supervision, and 
the active participation of all pupils in this 
important branch of allied curricular activi- 
ties, and whose early steps in his present 
post give full and ample evidence that his 
interest and enthusiasm continues unabated 
on the same high plane of accomplishment. 


JOHN J. KELLY, President of the 
State Teachers College at Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts, long an ardent advocate of 
the school publication as an appropriate 
means of student expression and of the 
school press association as an extension of 
that medium beyond the confines of the 
individual institution, whose interest has 
given aid and encouragement to faculty 
advisers and editors under his jurisdiction, 
enabled them to develop their talents and 
skills under the most favorable circum- 
stances, and equipped them to carry the 
lessons they learned so well to the schools 
for which their training prepared them. 


ECAUSE 


tended the 1947 meeting were unable 


several of those who at- 
to be present, the reports of individual 
exploratory investigations were not available. 
It was agreed that the time had approached 
when further discussions would lead to 
nothing but the same general understandings 
and conclusions as those now held by the 
leaders in the press field. 

It was decided that the Director of the 
CSPA would prepare and forward to each 
representative a copy of a proposed consti- 


After a 
period of study and reflection the results of 


tution for the National Council. 


their observations would be incorporated 
into a final document and submitted for 
action by the several press groups through 
the interested representatives. 

An invitation will then be extended to 
the several press groups to become charter 
members of the Council and at the next 
meeting the formal election of officers and 
the planning of a program would be in- 
stituted. 

It is expected that a sizable and workable 
group will result from the preliminary steps 
and that the Council will be able to fill a 
long desired need in the school press field. 


Television-Radio Broadcast 


For the first time in the history of the 
CSPA, if not in the school press world, a 
group of delegates to the 24th Annual Con- 
vention were featured in a Television broad- 
cast on Sunday afternoon, March 14, from 
5:30 to 6:30 o'clock. 

Delegates from Highland Park, Michi- 
gan, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and from the 
Rhode Island School of Education at Provi- 
dence, were the sole performers at the Du- 
mont Television Studio in the John Wana- 
maker Building at that time. 

Another group of delegates was fea- 
tured in the “Junior Reporter” program 
of Station WNBC on Friday evening, 
March 12, between 6:30 and 7 o’clock. 


The CSPA office finds little difficulty in 
getting the delegates on the radio but con- 
siderable in meeting all the demands for 
such appearances during the time the dele- 
gates are in the city. Evidently they do well 
for the calls are insistent and everyone 
seems to be satisfied with the results—even 
the delegates! 
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Many Contest Entries Achieve 
Coveted All-Columbia Ratings 


ISTINCTION for excellence in a 
specific field is called to the at- 
tention of all newspaper and maga- 

zine Contest entries with the annual an- 
nouncement of the All-Columbia ratings. 

The 1948 Contest brought out features 
in the publications that came to the special 
attention of the Board of Judges and mer- 
ited for the fortunate papers a place in 
the All-Columbia class within the several 
classifications. 

Magazines were selected for All-Colum- 
bia ratings in the fields of typography, gen- 
eral layout, stories and essays, editorials, 
verse, general features, creative literary work 
other than features and art-illustrations. In 
the newspaper field, All-Columbia honors 
were given for heads, news stories, editorials, 
sports, general features, creative literary 
work other than special features and ad- 
vertising. 


YPOGRAPHY was omitted from the 
All-Columbia list for newspapers this 
year because this feature is handled so ef- 
fectively by the Typographical competition 
conducted in cooperation with the National 
Graphic Arts Education Association. While 
it was listed in the original Contest An- 
the decision to omit it was 
reached after the publication of the An- 
nouncement but subsequently published in 
the School Press Review. 
It was decided by the Advisory Board 
that All-Columbia awards would be made 
only in those classifications where the num- 


nouncement, 


ber of entries was equal to or greater than 
the number of items for which special men- 
tion would be made. 


tions, no awards were given. 


In the small classifica- 


If all the features in a given class were 
te be combined into a single publication 
the resulting product would be an All-Co- 
lumbia paper in the estimation of the Board 
of Judges. 

The list of the 1948 All-Columbia pub- 
lications follows:— 


Senior High School Printed Newspapers 
2501 Pupils or More 


Heads—-THE CAMPUS, John Adams High, Ozone 
Park, Queens, N. 

News Stories — CENTRAL STUDENT, Central 
High, Detroit, Mich. 

Editorials—THE BAYSDER, 

side, N. Y. 

Sports-SEWANHAKA CHIEFTAIN, Sewanhaka 
Central High, Floral Park, L. I., N. Y. 
Features (General)—-TILDEN TOPICS, S. J. Til- 


Bayside High, Bay- 
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den High, Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 

Creative Literary Work (other than special fea- 
tures) BRYANT CLIPPER, William Cullen 
Bryant High, L. I. City, N. Y. 

Advertising—LINCOLN LOG, Abraham Lincoln 
High, Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 

1501-2500 Pupils 

Heads—-YORK HIGH WEEKLY, William Penn Sr. 
High, York, Pa. 

News Stories-NORTH CENTRAL NEWS, North 
Central High, Spokane 15, Wash. 

Sports—-FRANKLIN PRESS, Franklin High, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Features (General) MORRIS 
High, New York 56, N. Y. 
Creative Literary Work (other than special fea- 
tures)—-CENTRAL HIGH TIMES, Central High, 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Advertising—-WASHINGTON SCROLL, 

ton High, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


1001-2500 Pupils 
Heads—-WEST HIGH TIMES, West 


neapolis, Minn. 
HIGHWAY, Catholic High, 


News Stories—THE 
Baltimore, Md. 

Editorials—-THE BL - BANNER, Vincentian In- 
stitute, Albany, N. 

Sports--SOUTH SIDE y TIMES, South Side High, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Features (General) 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Creative Literary Work (other than special fea- 
tures)—-HILLTOP STAR, Passaic High, Pas- 
saic, N. J. 

Advertising — JACKSON JOURNAL, 
Jackson High, Charleston, West Va. 

751-1000 Pupils 

Heads —-THE BEACHCOMBER, 
High, Miami Beach, Fla. 

News Stories—-THE HI-ROCKET, Durham High, 
Durham, N. C. 

Editorials—-HUGUENOT HERALD, New Rochelle 
High, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Sports SHOREWOOD RIPPLES, 
High, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Features (General)—-HI-HERALD, Bismarck High, 
Bismarck, North Dakota 

Creative Literary Work (other than 
tures) THE BROADCASTER, 
High, Whitehaven, Tenn. 

Advertising—TORCHLIGHT, Okmulgee High, Ok- 
mulgee, Okla. 


PIPER, Morris 


Washing- 


High, Min- 


COURIER, Normandy High, 


Stonewall 


Miami Beach 


Shorewood 


special fea- 
Whitehaven 


301-750 Pupils 
Heads—-CENTRALIA COLUMNS, Centralia High, 
Centralia, Wash. 
News Stories—-THE CHATTERBOX, George Wash- 
ington High, Danville, Va. 
Editorials—-THE KLAXON, Bogota High, Bogota, 


N. J. 
Features—-_NC HI TIMES, New Cumberland High, 
New Cumberland, Pa. 


Creative Literary Work (other than special fea- 
tures)—-HI-PAL, Cathedral High, Denver, Colo. 

Advertising—THE ECHO, Oneonta High, Oneonta, 
i oe 


300 Pupils or Less 
Heads—-THE SHORT HORN, Marfa High, Marfa, 
Texas 


News Stories—CARRINGTON HIGH SENTINEL, 
Carrington, I 

Editorials — HIGHLIGHTS, St. 
Rensselaer, N. 

Sports—T E CRANE, Crane High, Crane, Texas 

Features (General) —- Creative Literary Work 
other than special features)—-SUN DIAL, Sterl- 
ing, Pa. 

Advertising—BENHAM HI, Benham, Ky. 
Senior High School Duplicated Newspapers 

301-750 Pupils 


SIDER PRESS, High School, 


John’s Academy, 


General Layout 
Oceanside, N. Y. 
300 Pupils or Less 
HERALD, Holy Cross High, Cov- 
Stories and Essays—-H. 


S. HIGHLIGHTS, Van 
Hornesville, 


Features - RoR BAILEY BUGLE, High 
School, Bailey, N. C. 
Senior High School Printed Magazines 
1501-2500 Pupils 
Typography—-FLUSHING FOLIO, High School, 


Flushing, N. Y. 
Stories and Essays—-BOTOLPHIAN, Boston Col- 
lege High, Boston, Mass. 
1001-1500 Pupils 
Typography—-THE GREEN WITCH, 
High, Greenwich, Conn. 
General Layout—-THE GREEN WITCH, 


General Layout 
ington, Ky. 


Greenwich 


Green- 


wich High, Greenwich, Conn. 
Stories and Essays—-THE ACORN, 
High, Roanoke, Va. 
Editorials tHE DISTAFF, High, 


Jefferson 


Girls Boston, 
ass. 

Verse—-THE GREEN WITCH, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Features—-THE MIRROR, Sharon High, Sharon, 
Pa. 

Creative Literary 


Greenwich High, 


Work (other than features) 
THE DISTAFF, Girls High, Boston, Mass. 

Art Illustrations—THE GREEN WITCH, Green- 
wich High, Greenwich, Conn. 

301-750 Pupils 

Typography—-THE SCRIBE, Northbridge High, 
Whitinsville, Mass. 

General Layout—-THE SCRIBE, Northbridge High, 
Whitinsville, Mass. 

Stories and Essays—THE TALISMAN (stories)- 
Lansdale Sr. High, Lansdale, Pa. THE DIAL 
(essays)—-Brattlenporo High, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Editorialsk—-THE BANNER, Rockville High, Rock- 
ville, Conn. 

Features—-THE SCRIBE, Northbridge High, Whit- 
insville, Mass. 

Creative Literary Work (Other than features) 
CONRADIAN, H. C. Conrad High, Wilmington, 
Dela. 

Art Illustrations—THE DIAL, 

Brattleboro, Vt. 
Senior High School Duplicated Magazines 
301-750 Pupils 

Typography—QUAKER CHALLENGE, 
town Jr.-Sr. High, Quakertown, Pa. 

Features COMMERCIAL SPOTLIGHT, High 
School, Honesdale, Pa. 


300 Pupils or Less 
SCHOOL DAZE, Flora High, Flora, 


Brattleboro High, 


Quaker- 


Typography 
ind. 

Stories and Essays 
ington, Dela. 

Features (General) 
waverly, Pa. 

Creative Literary Work 
BECAHI, 
Pa. 


Junior High School Printed Newspapers 
1201 or More Pupils 


General Layout—-RIDDER NEWS, Herman Ridder 
Junior High, New York City 

Editorialsk—THE BLUE AND WHITE, Theo. 
Roosevelt Junior High, Altoona, Pa. 

Verse—-THE ANNOUNCER, John Morehead Junior 
High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Features—BYERS JUNIOR NEWS, John Marshall 
Junior High, Denver, Colo. 

Art Illustrations—EAST COURIER, Pattengill 
Junior High, Lansing, Mich. 


701-1200 Pupils 


General Layout—WILLARD ECHO, Frances E. 
Willard Junior High, Santa Ana, Calif. 

Features—CENTRALIAN, Central Junior High, 
Kansas City, Kansas 

Editorialsk—TROUP TRUMPET, Troup 
High, New Haven, Conn. 

Verse—-CENTRAL NEWSCASTER, Central Junior 
High, Allentown, Pa. 

Features—-THE TATTLER, Haverford Twp. Junior 
High, Haverford, Pa. 

Creative Art Work (other than features)—E-JU- 
HI ANNOUNCER, East Junior High, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 

Art Illustrations—-JUNIOR REPUBLIC, Harrison- 
Morton Junior High, Allentown, Pa. 

700 or Less Pupils 

General Layout—HAVERMALE NEWS, Haver- 
male Junior High, Spokane, Wash. 

Editorialsk—THE OBSERVER, Fred Jones Junior 
High, Hartford, Conn. 

Verse—-MT. ROSE JUNIOR HIGH NEWS, Mt. 
Rose Junior High, York, Pa. 

Art Illustrations—JUNIOR HIGH NEWS, Central 
Junior High, Owensboro, Ky. 


Junior High School Printed Magazines 
700 or Less to 1200 or More Pupils 


Typography—JEFFERSON JOURNAL, Jefferson 
Junior High, Meriden, Conn. 

General Layout—JUNIOR NARRATOR, Norwood 
Junior High, Norwood, Mass. 

Stories and Essays—INWOOD CHATTER, Junior 
High School No. 52, New York City 

Editorials—THE STEVENS, Stevens Junior High, 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Verse—SCHOLARSHIP, Macomb’s Junior High, 
New York City 

Features (General)—-SCHOLARSHIP, Macomb’s 
Junior High, New York City 

Creative Literary Work—-SCHOLARSHIP, Ma- 
comb’s Junior High, New York City 

Art (Illustrations)—-INWOOD CHATTER, Junior 
High School No. 52, New York City 


Junior High School Duplicated Magazines 
700 or Less Pupils 


General Layout—REBER NEWS, Vineland, N. J. 

Stories and Essays—H. > E. CRIER, Endicott 
Junior High, Endicott. _ - 

Editorials—JUNIOR HIGHLIGHTS, Saxe Junior 


THE duPONT ECHO, Wilm- 
WAVELET, Waverly High, 


(Other than features) 
Bethlehem Catholic High, Bethlehem, 


Junior 


(Continued on Page 21) 





perintendent of Schools in charge of ele- 
mentary education, Poughkeepsie, New 
York and Principal of the Charles B. War- 
ring School of that city, actively associated 
with the work of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association since 1939, having served 
in the Elementary Division of the Associa- 
tion as a member of the Survey, Member- 
ship and Rating Scale Committee, currently 
a member of the Executive and Style Book 
Committees for the Division, and to whose 
vision and enthusiasm is due in no small 
part the excellence of the school publica- 
tions in Poughkeepsie. 

MRS. E. LILLIAN SHAW, the moving 
spirit behind the Tauntonian, the student 
newspaper of the high school of Taunton, 
Mass., vigorous leader in the school press 
movement in her home state and throughout 
New England, one of the first advisers to 
give evidence of her faith in the potentiali- 
ties of this Association by lending her sup- 
port to its original Convention, consistent 
and valued supporter of its efforts and poli- 
cies, whose unselfish devotion to her duties 
has set an example that few can emulate 
but all may admire, who has encouraged 
and aided a long line of student editors 
to achieve positions of eminence in several 
fields of endeavor not the least of which is 
that of journalism and its related activities. 

MRS. STELLA G. DAKIN, long a 
member of the faculty of the State Teachers 
College at Farmington, Maine, and adviser 
to its publications and their staffs, now a 
resident of New Sharon in the same state, 
whose valued counsel and advice has raised 
the standards of excellence of her own as- 
sociated publications, and contributed to the 
spreading influence of the Yearbook Di- 
vision of this Association in which she has 
served for several years with distinction as 
a member of the Board of Judges. 

M. LYLE SPENCER, Dean of the 
School of Journalism of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, author, distinguished lecturer and 
teacher, who, since 1934, has lent his aid 
and encouragement to the advisers and edi- 
tors of the student publications in the State 
of New York by organizing the gatherings 


and sponsoring the conferences which even- 
tually became the Empire State School Press 
Association, one of the largest and most 


influential organizations of its type in the 
United States. 

HERBERT C. CLISH, Superintendent 
of the San Francisco public schools, who, 
throughout a long career as teacher in and 
principal of elementary schools in New Eng- 


Eight 


CSPA Is Host to 


EPRESENTATIVES of press asso- 
R ciations in attendance at the 24th 

Annual Convention of the CSPA 
were the guests of the Director of the As- 
sociation at a dinner at the Men’s Faculty 
Club on Friday evening, March 12, which 
was followed by the annual meeting of the 
National Council of Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciations. 

This continued the plan instituted by the 
Director of the CSPA to honor the men 
and women who represented the several 
leading press associations in the United 
States who have worked together for the 
betterment of the school press without stint 
of time or limiting themselves to their geo- 
graphical localities. 

The resumption of the annual survey to 
determine the courses in school journalism 
offered in the summer sessions of the col- 
leges and universities throughout the coun- 
try was announced. Also, to be resumed, 
is the annual survey to learn the dates and 
locations of the press conferences held in 
all parts of the United States. The results 
of both surveys will be published in forth- 
coming issues of The School Press Review 
so they may be readily available to Advisers. 


land, Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
in New Haven, Conn., and Superintendent 
in New Rochelle, N. Y., has consistently 
encouraged the establishment and continuous 
support of student publications by those 
under his administrative supervision, and 
the active participation of all pupils in this 
important branch of allied curricular activi- 
ties, and whose early steps in his present 
post give full and ample evidence that his 
interest and enthusiasm continues unabated 
on the same high plane of accomplishment. 


JOHN J. KELLY, President of the 
State Teachers College at Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts, long an ardent advocate of 
the school publication as an appropriate 
means of student expression and of the 
school press association as an extension of 
that medium beyond the confines of the 
individual institution, whose interest has 
given aid and encouragement to faculty 
advisers and editors under his jurisdiction, 
enabled them to develop their talents and 
skills under the most favorable circum- 
stances, and equipped them to carry the 
lessons they learned so well to the schools 


for which their training prepared them. 


National Council 


ECAUSE 


tended the 1947 meeting were unable 


several of those who at- 
to be present, the reports of individual 
exploratory investigations were not available. 
It was agreed that the time had approached 
when further discussions would lead to 
nothing but the same general understandings 
and conclusions as those now held by the 
leaders in the press field. 

It was decided that the Director of the 
CSPA would prepare and forward to each 
representative a copy of a proposed consti- 
After a 


period of study and reflection the results of 


tution for the National Council. 


their observations would be incorporated 
into a final document and submitted for 
action by the several press groups through 
the interested representatives. 

An invitation will then be extended to 
the several press groups to become charter 
members of the Council and at the next 
meeting the formal election of officers and 
the planning of a program would be in- 
‘tituted. 

It is expected that a sizable and workable 
group will result from the preliminary steps 
and that the Council will be able to fill a 
long desired need in the school press field. 


Television-Radio Broadcast 


For the first time in the history of the 
CSPA, if not in the school press world, a 
group of delegates to the 24th Annual Con- 
vention were featured in a Television broad- 
cast on Sunday afternoon, March 14, from 
5:30 to 6:30 o'clock. 


Delegates from Highland Park, Michi- 
gan, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and from the 
Rhode Island School of Education at Provi- 
dence, were the sole performers at the Du- 
mont Television Studio in the John Wana- 
maker Building at that time. 

Another group of delegates was fea- 
tured in the “Junior Reporter” program 
of Station WNBC on Friday evening, 
March 12, between 6:30 and 7 o’clock. 

The CSPA office finds little difficulty in 
getting the delegates on the radio but con- 
siderable in meeting all the demands for 
such appearances during the time the dele- 
gates are in the city. Evidently they do well 
for the calls are insistent and everyone 
seems to be satisfied with the results—even 
the delegates! 
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Many Contest Entries Achieve 
Coveted All-Columbia Ratings 


ISTINCTION for excellence in a 
specific field is called to the at- 
tention of all newspaper and maga- 

zine Contest entries with the annual an- 
nouncement of the All-Columbia ratings. 

The 1948 Contest brought out features 
in the publications that came to the special 
attention of the Board of Judges and mer- 
ited for the fortunate papers a place in 
the All-Columbia class within the several 
classifications. 

Magazines were selected for All-Colum- 
bia ratings in the fields of typography, gen- 
eral layout, stories and essays, editorials, 
verse, general features, creative literary work 
other than features and art-illustrations. In 
the newspaper field, All-Columbia honors 
were given for heads, news stories, editorials, 
sports, general features, creative literary 
work other than special features and ad- 
vertising. 


YPOGRAPHY was omitted from the 

All-Columbia list for newspapers this 
year because this feature is handled so ef- 
fectively by the Typographical competition 
conducted in cooperation with the National 
Graphic Arts Education Association. While 
it was listed in the original Contest An- 
nouncement, the decision to omit it was 
reached after the publication of the An- 
nouncement but subsequently published in 
the School Press Review. 

It was decided by the Advisory Board 
that All-Columbia awards would be made 
only in those classifications where the num- 
ber of entries was equal to or greater than 
the number of items for which special men- 
tion would be made. In the small classifica- 
tions, no awards were given. 


If all the features in a given class were 


te be combined into a single publication 
the resulting product would be an All-Co- 
lumbia paper in the estimation of the Board 
of Judges. 

The list of the 1948 All-Columbia pub- 
lications follows:— 


Senior High School Printed Newspapers 
2501 Pupils or More 


Heads—-THE CAMPUS, John Adams High, Ozone 
Park, Queens, N. Y. 

News Stories — CENTRAL 
High, Detroit, Mich. 

as THE BAYSDER, Bayside High, Bay- 
side, i 

Sports SEWANHAKA CHIEFTAIN, Sewanhaka 
Central High, Floral Park, L. I., N. Y. 

Features (General)—TILDEN TOPICS, S. J. Til- 


STUDENT, Central 
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den High, Brooklyn 3, N. Y. 
Creative Literary Work (other than special fea- 
tures) BRYANT CLIPPER, William Cullen 
Bryant High, L. I. City, N. Y. 
Advertising—-LINCOLN LOG, Abraham Lincoln 
High, Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 
1501-2500 Pupils 
Heads—-YORK HIGH WEEKLY, William Penn Sr. 
High, York, Pa. 
News Stories--NORTH CENTRAL NEWS, North 
Central High, Spokane 15, Wash. 
Sports—FRANKLIN PRESS, Franklin High, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Features (General) MORRIS 
High, New York 56, N. Y. 
Creative Literary Work (other than special fea- 
tures)—CENTRAL HIGH TIMES, Central High, 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Advertising—WASHINGTON SCROLL, 
ton High, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
1001-2500 Pupils 
Heads—-WEST HIGH TIMES, West 


neapolis, Minn. 
News Stories—THE HIGHWAY, 
THE BL UE 


Baltimore, Md. 

Editorials 
stitute, Albany, N. 

Sports--SOUTH SIDE TIMES, South Side High, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Features (General) High, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Creative Literary Work (other than special fea- 
tures)—-HILLTOP STAR, Passaic High, Pas- 
saic, N. J. 


Advertising — JACKSON JOURNAL, 
Jackson High, Charleston, West Va. 


751-1000 Pupils 


Heads —-THE BEACHCOMBER, 
High, Miami Beach, Fla. 

News Stories—-THE HI-ROCKET, Durham High, 
Durham, N. C. 

Editorials—HUGUENOT HERALD, New Rochelle 
High, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Sports SHOREWOOD RIPPLES, 
High, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Features (General)—-HI-HERALD, Bismarck High, 
Bismarck, North Dakota 

Creative Literary Work (other than 
tures) THE BROADCASTER, 
High, Whitehaven, Tenn. 

Advertising—TORCHLIGHT, Okmulgee High, Ok- 
mulgee, Okla. 


PIPER, Morris 


Washing- 


High, Min- 
Catholic High, 
BANNER, Vincentian In- 


COURIER, Normandy 


Stonewall 


Miami Beach 


Shorewood 


special fea- 
Whitehaven 


301-750 Pupils 


Heads—-CENTRALIA COLUMNS, Centralia High, 
Centralia, Wash. 

News Stories—-THE CHATTERBOX, George Wash- 
ington High, Danville, Va. 

Editorials—-THE KLAXON, Bogota High, Bogota, 
N. J. 

Features—_-NC HI TIMES, New Cumberland High, 
New Cumberland, Pa. 

Creative Literary Work (other than special fea- 
tures)-HI-PAL, Cathedral High, Denver, Colo. 

Advertising—THE ECHO, Oneonta High, Oneonta, 
N. Y. 


300 Pupils or Less 
Heads—-THE SHORT HORN, Marfa High, Marfa, 
Texas 


News Stories—CARRINGTON HIGH SENTINEL, 
Carrington, N. D. 

Editorials —- HIGHLIGHTS, St. 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 

Sports—T E CRANE, Crane High, Crane, Texas 

Features (General) — Creative Literary Work 
other than special features)—-SUN DIAL, Sterl- 
ing, Pa. 

Advertising—BENHAM HI, Benham, Ky. 
Senior High School Duplicated Newspapers 

301-750 Pupils 

General Layout—SIDER PRESS, High School, 
Oceanside, N. Y. 

300 Pupils or Less 

HERALD, Holy Cross High, Cov- 


H. S. HIGHLIGHTS, Van 
Hornesville, N. Y. 


Features (General)—-BAILEY BUGLE, High 
School, Bailey, N. C. ; 
Senior High School Printed Magazines 
1501-2500 Pupils 
Typography—-FLUSHING FOLIO, High School, 


Flushing, N 
Stories and Essays BOTOLPHIAN, Boston Col- 
lege High, Boston, Mass. 
1001-1500 Pupils 
Typography—-THE GREEN WITCH, 
High, Greenwich, Conn. 
General Layout--THE GREEN WITCH, 


John’s Academy, 


General Layout 
ington, Ky. 
Stories and Essays 


Greenwich 


Green- 


wich High, Greenwich, Conn. 
Stories and Essays—-THE ACORN, 
High, Roanoke, Va 
High, 


Jefferson 


Editorials tHE DISTAFF, Girls Boston, 
Mass. 

Verse—-THE GREEN WITCH, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Features--THE MIRROR, Sharon High, Sharon, 
Pa. 


Creative Literary 


Greenwich High, 


Work (other than features) 
THE DISTAFF, Girls High, Boston, Mass. 

Art Illustrations—-THE GREEN WITCH, Green- 
wich High, Greenwich, Conn. 


301-750 Pupils 


Typography—-THE SCRIBE, Northbridge High, 
Whitinsville, Mass. 
General Layout—THE SCRIBE, Northbridge High, 
Whitinsville, Mass. 
THE TALISMAN (stories) 
THE DIAL 


Stories and Essays— 

Lansdale Sr. High, Lansdale, Pa. 
(essays)—-Brattleooro High, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Editorials—THE BANNER, Rockville High, Rock- 

ville, Conn. 

Features—-THE SCRIBE, Northbridge High, Whit- 
insville, Mass. 

Creative Literary Work (Other than features) 
CONRADIAN, H. C. Conrad High, Wilmington, 
Dela. 

Art Illustrations—-THE DIAL, 

Brattleboro, Vt. 
Senior High School Duplicated Magazines 
301-750 Pupils 

Typography—QUAKER CHALLENGE, 
town Jr.-Sr. High, Quakertown, Pa. 

Features COMMERCIAL SPOTLIGHT, High 
School, Honesdale, Pa. 


300 Pupils or Less 
SCHOOL DAZE, Flora High, Flora, 


Brattleboro High, 


Quaker- 


Typography 
ind. 

Stories and Essays 
ington, Dela. 

Features (General) 
waverly, Pa. 

Creative Literary Work (Other than features) 
BECAHI, Bethlehem Catholic High, Bethlehem, 
Pa. 


Junior High School Printed Newspapers 
1201 or More Pupils 


General Layout—RIDDER NEWS, Herman Ridder 
Junior High, New York City 

Editorialsk—THE BLUE AND WHITE, 
Roosevelt Junior High, Altoona, Pa. 

Verse—-THE ANNOUNCER, John Morehead Junior 
High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Features—BYERS JUNIOR NEWS, John Marshall 
Junior High, Denver, Colo. 

Art Illustrations—EAST COURIER, Pattengill 
Junior High, Lansing, Mich. 


701-1200 Pupils 


General Layout—WILLARD ECHO, Frances E. 
Willard Junior High, Santa Ana, Calif. 

Features—CENTRALIAN, Central Junior High, 
Kansas City, Kansas 

Editorialsk—TROUP TRUMPET, Troup 
High, New Haven, Conn. 

Verse—CENTRAL NEWSCASTER, Central Junior 
High, Allentown, Pa. 

Features—-THE TATTLER, Haverford Twp. Junior 
High, Haverford, Pa. 

Creative Art Work (other than features)—-E-JU- 
HI ANNOUNCER, East Junior High, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 

Art Illustrations—JUNIOR REPUBLIC, Harrison- 
Morton Junior High, Allentown, Pa. 


700 or Less Pupils 


General Layout—HAVERMALE NEWS, Haver- 
male Junior High, Spokane, Wash. 

Editorialsk—THE OBSERVER, Fred Jones Junior 
High, Hartford, Conn. 

Verse—-MT. ROSE JUNIOR HIGH NEWS, Mt. 
Rose Junior High, York, Pa. 

Art Illustrations—JUNIOR HIGH NEWS, Central 
Junior High, Owensboro, Ky. 


Junior High School Printed Magazines 
700 or Less to 1200 or More Pupils 


Typography—JEFFERSON JOURNAL, Jefferson 
Junior High, Meriden, Conn. 

General Layout—JUNIOR NARRATOR, Norwood 
Junior High, Norwood, Mass. 

Stories and Essays—INWOOD CHATTER, Junior 
High School No. 52, New York City 

Editorials—THE STEVENS, Stevens Junior High, 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Verse—SCHOLARSHIP, Macomb’s Junior High, 
New York City 

Features (General)—-SCHOLARSHIP, Macomb’s 
Junior High, New York City 

Creative Literary Work —SCHOLARSHIP, Ma- 
comb’s Junior High, New York City 

Art (Illustrations)—-INWOOD CHATTER, Junior 
High School No. 52, New York City 
Junior High School Duplicated Magazines 

700 or Less Pupils 
General Layout—REBER NEWS, Vineland, N. J. 
Stories and Essays—H.B.E. CRIER, Endicott 


Junior High, Endicott, N. Y. 
Editorialsk—JUNIOR HIGHLIGHTS, Saxe Junior 


THE duPONT ECHO, Wilm- 
WAVELET, Waverly High, 


Theo. 


Junior 
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Merit Awards Made to 158 Schools 
Participating in School Press Project 


ERIT certificates have been award- 

ed 158 schools in 37 states, the 

District of Columbia, and Hawaii 

for outstanding participation in the Eleventh 

Annual School Press Project conducted dur- 

ing the latter part of 1947 by the National 

Tuberculosis Association, its affiliated asso- 

ciations, and the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association. 

In announcing the awards, the NTA 
stated that a greater number of schools par- 
ticipated in 1947 than ever before. Total 
entries numbered 344, submitted by 274 
schools. 


The project was open to student publica- 
tions in elementary, junior and senior high 
schools, public or private. Themes for the 
1947 project were “The Role of the Tu- 
berculosis Association in a Community 
Health Program” and “How My School 
Can Help Prevent Tuberculosis.” 


Leading educators from the metropolitan 
area served as judges. Certificates of merit 
have been sent the following schools: 


Alabama 
Phillips Mirror, Phillips H.S., Birmingham 
The Tatler, Woodlawn H.S., Birmingham 


Arkansas 
The Bobcat, Dumas H.S., Dumas 
The Owl, McGehee H.S., McGehee 
The Paris Eagle, Paris H.S., Paris 
California 
Junior Hi-Ways, John Muir H.S., Burbank 
Our Lady’s Echo, Our Lady Queen of Angels 
H.S., Los Angeles 


Colorado 
Voice of the Hills, 
School, Monument 


Lewis Consolidated High 


Connecticut 

Junior Highlights, Saxe Jr. H.S., New Canaan 

The Pilot, Plainville H.S., Plainville 

The Sentinel, New Haven H.S., New Haven 

The Sheridan Scroll, Sheridan Jr. H.S., New 
Haven 

The Troup Trumpet, Troup Junior H.S., New 
Haven 


Georgia 
The Gamilacad, George Military Academy, Col- 
lege Park 
The Hoke Smith Senator, Hoke Smith H.S., 
Atlanta 
The Shamrock, O’Keefe H.S., Atlanta 
The Roosevelt Recorder, Roosevelt H.S., Atlanta 
The Russell Wildcat, Russell H.S., East Point 
Florida 
The Blue Devil, 
Haven 
The Orange & Black, Lake Wales H.S., Lake 
Wales 


Idaho 
Boise High Lights, Boise H.S., Boise 


Winter Haven H.S., Winter 


Illinois 

Cathedral Chimes, Cathedral Boy’s H.S., Sprin- 
field 

The Comet, 

Kingman _ Klarion, 
Peoria 

The Observer, Decatur H.S., Decatur 

The Opinion, Peoria H.S., Peoria 

The Prospects, East St. Louis Senior H.S., East 
St. Louis 

Spotlight, New Athens Community H.S., New 
Athens 


Roosevelt Junior H.S., Decatur 
Kingman School (elem.) 


Ten 


Indiana 
The Glenn Echo, Glenn Junior and Senior H.S., 
Terre Haute 
The Pantherette, Corydon H.S., Corydon 
Tech Telescope, Technical Vocational H.S., Ham- 
mond 


lowa 
Ames High Weekly Web, Ames H.S., Ames 
Hi Breezes, Storm Lake H.S., Storm Lake 
The Needle, Atlantic H.S., Atlantic 
Vox, Marion H.S., Marion 


Kentucky 


The Lantern, Shawnee H.S., Louisville 


Louisiana 
Loroscope, Loreauville H.S., Loreauville 
‘lhe Grit (elem. entry), New Iberia H.S., New 
Iberia 
Maryland 
The Douglass Courier, 
H.S., Baltimore 
Gwynn’s Falls Ripples, 
H.S., Baltimore 
The Patterson Press, 
Baltimore 


Douglass Junior-Senior 


Gwynn’'s Falls Junior 


Patterson Park H.S., 


Massachusetts 
Ludlow Hi-News, Ludlow H.S., Ludlow 
English High News, English H.S., Lynn 
Commerce, High School of Commerce, Springfield 
The Bulletin, Watertown Senior H.S., Watertown 


Michigan 

The Beacon, Cedarville H.S., Cedarville 

The Chanola, Channing H.S., Channing 

Garfield Highlights, Garfield Junior H.S., 
Huron 

Morrice Trumpeteer, 
School, Morrice 

The Nee-Hy-Nuz, Neguanee H.S., Negaunee 

Redskin Hi-Lights, Iron River H.S., Iron River 

The Spud, Cooks H.S., Cooks 

Tattler, Roosevelt Jr. H.S., Ironwood 


Port 


Morrice Consolidated 


Minnesota 
Lakewood Log, Lakewood H.S., Duluth 
Printers Itch, Big Lake H.S., Big Lake 
The Tomahawk, Wadena H.S., Wadena 


Missouri 
The Beacon, Easton H.S., Easton 
The Bentonian, Benton H.S., St. Joseph 
Central Outlook, Central H.S., St. Joseph 
Lafayette Light, Lafayette H.S., St. Joseph 
The Pioneer, Southwest H.S., St. Louis 


Nebraska 
Bobcat, McGrew H.S., McGrew 
The Otoean, Nebraska City H.S., Nebraska City 
Tiger Tales, Brainard H.S., Brainard 


New Hampshire 
The Lakonian, Laconia H.S., Laconia 


New Jersey 

A.H.S. Parrot, Audubon H.S., Audubon 

The Bloomingdale Chatter Box, Bloomingdale 
Public School (elem.), Bloomingdale 

Brunswick High-Lights, New Brunswick H.S., 
New Brunswick 

Corona, St. Mary's H.S., Rutherford 

Cramer Highlights, Cramer Junior H.S., Camden 

Departmental News, Margate School (Jr.), Mar- 
gate City 

Nifty News, Newton Elementary School, Newton 

Rumsonian, Rumson H.S., Rumson 

The Valkyrie News, Somerville H.S., Somerville 


New York City 
The Stanner, St. Ann's Academy, New York 
Bronx 
The Green and Gold, Paul Hoffman Junior H.S. 
The Scribe, St. Nicholas of Tolentine H.S. 


Brooklyn 
Folio, Fontbonne Hall 
Girls’ High Record, Girls’ H.S. 
The Monitor, John Ericsson Junior H.S. 
Spectator, Seth Low H.S. 


New York State 
Blue arid White, Stony Brook H.S., Stony Brook 
Lyn-News, Lynbrook H.S., Lynbrook 
Mercury, Knox Junior H.S., Johnstown 
The Owl, Hudson H.S., Hudson 
Purple and Gold, Oyster Bay H.S., Oyster Bay 
Dame Rumor, Kingston H.S., Kingston 
— Hi-Lites, New Paltz Central School, New 
Paltz 


Trumpeter, Guardian Angel School, Troy 


North Carolina 


Gray Light, Gray H.S., Winston-Salem 


Hanes Hi Rada, Hanes H.S., Winston-Salem 

The Hi-Rocket, Durham H.S., Durham 

Jr. Hi-Lander, David Millard Junior H.S., 
Asheville 

The Ki-Hi, Grainger H.S., Kinston 

The Spot-Light, East Durham Junior 
Durham 

The Voice, P. W. 


North Dakota 
Carrington 
Carrington 
The Marilog, St. Mary's H.S., Bismarck 
Stella Matutina, Academy of St. James, Grand 
Forks 


Ohio 
Dixie Greyhound, Johnsville - New 
School, New Levanon 
The Fifth Grade Press, 
(elem.), Cincinnati 
The Lehman Journal, John H. 
Canton 
The Tyro, Timken Vocational H.S., Canton 
The Woodward Bulldog, Woodward H.S., Cin- 
cinnati 
Oklahoma 
Anadarko Chronicle, Anadarko H.S., Anadarko 
The Wolves’ Journal, Shawnee H.S., Shawnee 
Oregon 
Ranger Roundup, Aumsville H.S., Aumsville 
The Clarion, Salem Senior H.S., Salem 
The Prepster, Mt. Angel Preparatory 
St. Benedict 


H.S., 


Moore H.S., Elizabeth City 


High Carrington H.S., 


Sentinel, 


Lebanon 


Madisonville School 


Lehman H.S., 


School, 


Pennsylvania 

A. A. Eagle, American 
School, Pittsburgh 

Becahi, Bethlehem Catholic H.S., Bethlehem 

The Chronicle, Nitschmann Junior H.S., Beth- 
lehem 

Liverty Life, Liberty H.S., Bethlehem 

The Welshman, Caernarvon H.S., Morgantown 


Avenue (Elementary) 


South Carolina 
Avery ‘Tizer, Avery H.S., Charleston 
Blue Devil, North Charleston H.S., Charleston 
The Latta Shall-Go, Latta H.S., Latta 
The Viking, Denmark H.S., Denmark 
Yellow Jacket, St. Matthews H.S., St. Matthews 


South Dakota 
Cup Chatter, Salem H.S., Salem 
The Maroon, Madison H.S., Madison 
The Orange and Black, Washington H.S., Sioux 
Fails 
Round-Up, Ethan H.S., Ethan 
the Turton Tally, Turton H.S., Turton 


Tennessee 
Bailey Newsette, Bailey Junior H.S., Nashville 
Bailey Newsette, Bailey Elementary School, 
Nashville 


Texas 

The Bronco, Sonora H.S., Sonora 

The Campus Corral, San Angelo 
Angelo 

El Nopal, Lanier H.S., San Antonio 

Flashes, San Angelo Junior H.S., San Angelo 

Pine Echo, Diboll H.S., Diboll 

The Terrellife, I. M. Terrell H.S., Fort Worth 

The Victorian, Victoria Junior College and 
Patti Welder H.S., Victoria 


H.S., San 


Virginia 
Spirit of Armstrong, Armstrong H.S., Richmond 
The Student, Woodrow Wilson H.S., Portsmouth 


Washington 
Cheney High Blackhawk, Cheney H.S., Cheney 
Newport Hi-Times, Newport H.S., Newport 
Pine Whispers, Metaline Falls H.S., Metaline 
Sea Hawk News, Anacortes H.S., Anacortes 


West Virginia 
Shawnee Powwow, Bridgeport H.S., Bridgeport 


Wisconsin 
The Chips, Sevastapol H.S., Sevastapol 
The Cub, Neenah H.S., Neenah 
Hi-Lites, Florence H.S., Florence 
The Purple Parrot, West H.S., Green Bay 


Wyoming 

The Frontiersman, 
Cheyenne 

The Outlaw Corral, Rawkins H.S., Rawlins 

The Sagebrusher, Rock Springs H.S., Rock 
Springs 

Special TB Edition, Grade 6, Yellowstone Ele- 
mentary School, Yellowstone 


District of Columbia 
Bell Bulletin, George Bell School (elem.) 
Junior Messenger, Briggs-Montgomery School 
(elem. ) 
The Banneker News, Banneker Junior H.S. 
The Dunbar News Reel, Dunbar H.S. 


Hawaii 
The Daily Pinion, McKinley H.S., Honolulu 
The Governor, Wallace Rider Farrington H.S., 
Honolulu 
Hilo High News-Bulletin, Hilo H.S., Hilo 
Imua Iolani, Iolani H.S., Honolulu 
Maui Hi-Notes, Maui H.S., Hamakuapoko, Maui 


McCormick Junior H.S., 
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Literary Contest Bronze Medal 
Winners Announced at Luncheon 


IMULTANEOUSLY at the 
luncheons concluding the 24th An- 
nual Convention of the CSPA, the 
names of the winners of the Literary Con- 


two 


test were announced to the delegates. Pro- 
tessor Donald L. Clark, of the Department 
of English of the School of General Studies 
of Columbia University, made the announce- 
ment at the Hotel Commodore and Pro- 
fessor Vernon Loggins, of the same staff, 
read the list at the Hotel Biltmore. 

The best poem submitted in the annual 
contest conducted jointly by the Writers 
Club of Columbia University and the CSPA 
was “Archaeologist,” written by Florence 
E. Lowy of the Newtown High School in 
New York City. It was entitled “Archae- 
ologist” and appeared in the Scribe, the 
student magazine of that school. 

“The Black Man Sings” was judged to 
be the best article submitted in 1948. This 
was published in Horae Scholasticae, the 
magazine of St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H., and was written by Addison Ward. 

Judged the best story was “The Trap,” 


The Trap 


T couldn’t be Old Joe, Ken thought. 
Somebody else, not him. Old Joe 
was Ken’s friend. They were just 
setting a trap for Joe; they wanted Ken 
It was like the traps 
people set in the woods for wild animals. 
Old Joe had told Ken what he thought 


about those. 


to help spring it. 


“I’d never trap an animal myself because 
I'd not want to get trapped, ever,” Joe said. 
“I hate being held in. 
being caged.” 

Ken knew what Old Joe feared. He 
feared that sometime, somewhere, a cop 
would forget he was just a harmless old 
man, a wanderer, a lover of the sun and 
the wild things and the life of the woods. 

That morning the earth was all moist 
and green. When you ran through the 


I couldn’t stand 
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by Howard Feltman, which appeared in 
the Penn Charter Magazine of the William 
Penn Charter School of Philadelphia. 


T HE judges were selected from the 
English Department of the School of 
General Studies of Columbia University 
and are not only experienced teachers in 
the fields in which they made the judg- 
ments but accomplished writers as well. 

Mrs. Lenora Speyer, poet and Pulitzer 
Prize Winner, and Ferdinand Helm and 
Wallace Aitchison, poets and winners of 
the Van Rensselaer Prize for Poetry, the 
top award in this field to be granted on the 
Columbia Campus, were the judges of 
the poems submitted for the Contest. 

The article judges were Miss Rowe 
Wright, an editor of wide experience and 
presently editing the Market Guide for 
Literary Materials, Glen Mullins, author of 
many articles and short stories, and William 
Cullen Bryant II, author of many articles 
appearing in magazines and newspapers. 


Dorothy McCleary, well-known novelist 


By Howard Feltman 


From The Penn Charter Magazine 
William Penn Charter School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


woods, sunlight and shadow ran with you 
What 
melodies the birds made! How the squirrels 


and dew shook from the leaves. 


scurried chattering from the path! Through 
a mist of green Ken came to the decaying, 
weathered boards—the old shack. Seated 
at the door of the old shack was a man. 

“Hi-ya!” Ken called. 

“Hello, son!” said Old Joe. 

He was a tramp, a hobo, Ken knew, but 
a very superior one; he had been living a 
week now in the old shack, resting up, he 
said, before he moved on north, following 
the sun. In the autumn he followed it 
south, so he said. Old Joe knew all kinds 
of things about the woods, about fishing 
and hunting; he had been far north and 
could tell you tales of gold washed from 
the beds of streams, of great rivers and 


The Writer's Club CSPA Bronze Medals 
awarded annually for the best poem, short 
story, and article appearing in a student 
magazine. 


and author of Creative Fiction Writing, 
Vernon Loggins, author of many short 
stories and literary articles and an authority 
on American Literature, and Allen Walker 
Read, author and lexicographer, former 
Guggenheim Fellow and assistant editor of 
the Dictionary of American English, were 
the judges of the short stories. 

The three prize winning entries are re- 
produced in this issue of the Review. 


Prize Story 


strange happenings. Ken would sit, hands 
locked about his knees, listening wide-eyed. 

This morning he was still sitting and lis- 
tening when the school bell rang, setting 
little echoes alive through the woods. 

“T’ll be late for school,” Ken cried, dis- 
mayed. “Will you . . . will you be going 
before I see you again?” 

“I might, at that,” Old Joe said. “If 
I do, good-bye and good luck. You’ve been 
a friend to me, you have.” 

Ken swallowed, flushed red with pride. 
“I’m proud to be your friend,” he said. 

“Well, now,” Old Joe said, “that’s nice 
of you, that’s sure awful nice of you. 
Shake!” 

They shook solemnly; then Ken ran. He 
ran, lungs bursting, through the deep green 
tangle of the woods. The bell stopped 


Eleven 











ringing. The school yard had the awful 
emptiness of after nine o'clock. 

“You’re late again, Kenneth,” Miss Mar- 
tin said. 

“Yes, Miss Martin. I... I stopped to 
see a friend,” Ken answered. 

He knew instinctively it must end there. 
He knew people like Miss Martin, and even 
his mother, would tell him he had no busi- 
ness talking to strange men in the woods. 
They wouldn’t know how . . . how su- 
perior Old Joe was. 

At recess time the news had reached the 
school. Boys and girls in small groups, 
teachers in the hallways, talking, whisper- 
ing about it. “It was in the woods some- 
where,” the word went around. And Ken 
heard it, his throat tight, his skin prickling. 

“Murder!” It was a word that sent 
goose pimples out all over you. 

This morning, in the woods, somebody 
had been murdered! This morning .. . 


in the woods! A man had been seen in 
the vicinity of the crime . . . believed to 
be a tramp . . . not identified yet. 


The children trooped back to the class- 
rooms, still excited and a little frightened. 
Word came around from Mr. Hamilton, 
the principal, that when school was out, 
everyone must go straight home and on 
no account venture off the highway. No 
one must go into the woods. Ken sat at 
his desk staring straight ahead of him, feel- 
ing sick and queer. 

Miss Martin said, “Kenneth, will you 

” then maybe she saw his face, be- 
cause she said, “no, you, William. Will 
you recite for us now?” 

And William got up, stumbling through 
“And all the woods were alive 


” 


the words: 
with the murmur and sound of spring . . . 

Then Miss Martin said quickly, “Perhaps 
something else today,” as if, suddenly, she 
remembered and saw the woods not green 
with spring, but .. . 

The door opened and a student came in. 

“Yes?” Miss Martin said. “Oh, Ken- 
neth, you’re wanted in Mr. Hamilton’s 
office.” 

Ken’s heart missed a couple of beats. 

“At once,” Miss Martin said. 

Ken went, his heart now racing, his 
breath as tight as when he ran through the 
woods this morning, the school bell dying 
away. 

“Come in,” Mr. Hamilton said. 

Ken felt cold all over, as he stared at 
the big policeman standing there. 

“You were late for school this morning, 
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Kenneth?” Mr. Hamilton asked. 


“Yes, sir.” 


“Why?” 

“I... 1 was talking to... a friend 
of mine.” 

“Where was this?” 

“In .. . in the woods.” 

“Who was your friend?” 

Ken’s throat felt dry. “A man.” 


“Was this man by any chance a, well, 
a tramp—a hobo?” 

ee, OE. ae 
They were setting a trap for Old Joe and 
they wanted him to help spring it. Like 
the traps people set in the woods for wild 
animals. It couldn’t be Old Joe, Ken 
thought. Somebody else, not him! He 
couldn’t have done this thing that sent 
frightened whisperings through the school, 
and even upset Miss Martin, and made it 
so that kids must go straight home along 
the highway. Ken wanted to tell them 
they had it all wrong, but a cold hand 
seemed to be twisting things inside him 
and he couldn’t say it. 

Mr. Hamilton took hold of Ken’s shoul- 
der. “Kenneth,” he said, “I’ve told this 
officer you are a boy whose word we can 
I’ve never known you to tell a lie. 


Ken saw it now. 


trust. 
It’s very important that you tell us now 
just what you know about this man. You 
talked with him in the woods this morn- 
ing?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The cop spoke then. 
this?” 

Ken said, in a small voice, “I left home 
I guess it’d take me 


“What time was 


a little after eight. 
maybe five minutes to get there.” 

“Where is there?” 

“You know the old shack . . .” 

The cop and Mr. Hamilton exchanged 
glances. 

“How long were you there?” 

“Until the school bell rang.” 

“Teate ts... .” 

“Ten minutes to nine,” Mr. Hamilton 
said. 

“You were with him between those times, 
and then you left. Is that it?” 

a 

The cop nodded. 
let the boy come along with me.” 

Mr. Hamilton looked at Ken, then said 
quickly, “They just want you to identify 
this man for them, Kenneth.” 

The cop led the way out to the police 
Some of the kids 


“I guess you’d better 


car, and they got in. 








were staring goggle-eyed out of the win- 
dows; but Ken didn’t feel important, just 
sick and cold inside. The car shot out to 
the highway where the woods were a lovely, 
misty green on either side. Ken wondered 
where—just where in there it had happened. 
But . . . but not Old Joe, he thought. 
Or could it be? Mom always said not to 
talk to strange men. She’d have been 
scared if she’d known about Joe. Only Joe 
couldn’t have done it; he just couldn’t 
have done it. He was a harmless old man 
who wandered and had adventures and fol- 
lowed the sun and couldn’t stand being 
shut in. 

A new agony tore at Ken when the car 
came to a stop outside the Police Head- 
quarters, and they went in. Now he would 
have to face Old Joe. He would have to 
stand there and look him in the eyes and 
identify him for the police. 

They went on in. 

“This is the kid,” the cop told an officer 
sitting at the desk. 

The officer said, “Have a chair, boy.” 

Then the two men conferred together in 
He knew 
all this was exciting, and he should feel 
important. How the kids would envy him! 
But he couldn’t feel that way. He waited; 
then they brought in Old Joe. 

There was a frightened, terrible look in 
his eyes and a pallor about his sun-weath- 
ered face, a blank, beaten expression. A 


trapped look. He stared at the cops. He 


low tones. Ken sat waiting. 


stared at Ken hopelessly. 

Whatever Joe had or had not done, this 
was an awful moment, Ken thought, and 
there was nothing he could do; not a 
thing! 

The officer at the desk tilted back his 
chair. He said, “Is this the man you 
were with in the woods by the old shack 
this morning, son?” 

All Ken could see was the pleading, help- 
less look on Old Joe’s face—Old Joe who 
had shaken hands with him as a friend a 
few hours ago. But there wasn’t a thing 
he could do, only tell the truth. He swal- 
lowed hard, and got it out. 

“Yes, sir.” 

The cop at the desk nodded. “Okay,” 
he said, “that’s good enough for us. Thanks 
for coming down, son. I guess this guy 
can thank you, too. We picked him up 
on a chance; but if he was talking to you 
between those times, he’s not the one we 


want. You can let him go, Jim.” 
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The Black Man Sings 


O shy bricks at the music of the 

American Negro, somewhat scurri- 

lously labelled “Jazz”, no longer 
passes for musical culture. An attempt to 
decide if this art form is “better” than 
classical music would be foolishness, yet for 
greater comprehension, we can compare the 
elements which compose both types of music. 
Since jazz, with the Negro, came from 
Africa, we must, to obtain the basic factors 
which compose this music, trace it back to 
its origins in the steaming Congo jungles. 


Music plays a vital part in African social 
and religious life. Group singing and drum- 
ming are the principal means of expression, 
and on close scrutiny the complexities of 
melodic and rhythmic development become 
apparent. African rhythm, while seemingly 
almost hypnotic in its repetition, is found 
to be an intricate polyrhythm, consisting of 
many exciting parallel rhythms inside the 
predominant beat. This variation is astound- 
ingly pronounced when compared with the 
simpler European rhythms. 

African group chanting usually is com- 
posed of a statement by the leader and an- 
swer by mixed chorus. From the overlapping 
of statement and response grew a new type 
of polyphony, with figurations by male and 
female voices weaving about the melody pre- 
sented by the leader. As a result, this music 
is almost completely devoid of the harmony 
which in recent years has dominated Euro- 
pean music to the extent of crushing poly- 
phony almost entirely. 


HEN the Negro was brought to 

America, be brought his music with 
him in his mind, and put the African 
chorus to use as a work chant, punctuating 
statement and response by rhythmic strokes 
of hammer or axe. The original form has 
been preserved despite emancipation, and 
may still be heard today in the work chants 
of prisoners in Southern penitentiaries. 
Music, since it aided work, was not sup- 
pressed as were the time-demanding arts of 
painting, sculpture and writing. The lapse 
before the 


adopted these arts explains his almost com- 


of time American Negro 
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By ADDISON WARD 


St. Paul’s School 
Concord, N. H. 
From The Horae Scholasticae 


plete failure to make advances in these 
fields. 

Years after the white man had given the 
Negro his work, he passed on to the black 
man his religion, and, consequently, his 
hymns. The Negro, with his masterful im- 
these 
hymns until a type of Afro-American music 


provisational abilities, transformed 
evolved which was unlike either pure white 
or pure black music: the spiritual. 
Further mutation of the hymn in work- 
calloused black hands gave rise to a revo- 
lutionary art form which came to be known 
as “the blues.” It was a music characterized 
by a new sadness, born of oppression and 
misery; a haunting music hovering between 
major and minor, transfixing in its melan- 
choly expressiveness. Its unvarying sim- 
plicity of form produced a trance-like effect 
on both singer and listener, while the free- 
dom allowed the accompanist (usually gui- 
tar or piano) produced exciting and varied 
contrasts. 
HE disbanding in New Orleans, imme- 
diately after the Civil War, of many 
Confederate military bands filled that city’s 


Archaeologist 


Prize Article 


pawn shops with second-hand cornets, clari- 
nets and trombones. The newly freed Negro 
in his desire to express himself, purchased 
these cheap instruments and transferred to 
them the African choral style. The trumpet 
or cornet, with its incisive, brazen tone, be- 
came the leader; the high pitched clarinet 
sang the female part, and the guttural, 
smearing trombone replaced the male 
These three instru- 
ments, backed up by the steady beat of 


banjo, tuba (later replaced by bass), drums 


voices of the choir. 


and piano, formed the traditional seven- 
piece band. The influence of white, brass- 
band music upon the inchoate style was im- 
mense, as were the influences of the French, 
Italian and South American melodies to 
be heard in New Orleans’ creole section. 
To these were added the already developed 
types of Negro music, spirituals and blues, 
and a type of music never heard before 
was evolved. Since the music was purely 
improvisational, more than the three me- 
lodic and four rhythmic voices resulted in 
confused ensembles, so the seven-man in- 
strumentation was strictly adhered to. 


Prize Poem 


By FLORENCE E. LOWY 


From The Scribe 
Newtown High School, N. Y. C. 


How patiently the tired earth he combs 
For remnants of a nation’s transient stay; 


Its idols and its images of clay, 


Its palaces, its temples, and its homes, 

Its tenements, its towers, and its domes. 

From crumbling parchments and from tablets gray 
He seeks the knowledge of a perished day; 
Beneath the arches wide of Time he roams 

In search of cultures lost and peoples dead, 

His dearest goal to solve the mystery 

Of whence man came, and whither he is led. 


O Archaeologist, I envy thee! 


Ambassador of centuries long fled 


And delegate to all Eternity! 
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To the conventional wind instrument tech- 
niques, the Negro added the characteristic 
timbres of his vocal style. Undreamed of 
expressive powers were gained through the 
adaptation of the rough, throaty, tremulous, 
mellow or hoarse qualities of Negro speech. 
Especially in the use of glissandi or smears 
and open vibrato, did the Negro add to 

European expressiveness. Never having been 
told the “limitations” of their instruments, 
the untrained Negroes developed fabulous 
techniques. The marvelous trumpet player 
Louis Armstrong has time and again been 
forced to prove to classical musicians that 
he uses no technical aid to produce his in- 
credible glides, and, on one memorable oc- 
casion, the great Jimmy Noone was told by 
Maurice Ravel that his unbelievable techni- 
cal control and improvisational abilities on 
the clarinet had inspired the composer to 
begin work on a revolutionary Suite. 

In 1917, the New Orleans red light dis- 
trict, where the early colored jazzmen had 
been forced by their lowly birth and poor 
social conditions to find employment, was 
closed by governmental edict. Up the Mis- 
sissippi on riverboats, the jazzmen headed 
for Chicago, liquor center of a Prohibition- 
conscious nation, where a thirsty people de- 
manded informal music with its bathtub gin. 
The sins of an era were blamed upon the 
new art form which was allowed briefly to 
flourish, but always regarded with disdain. 
That jazz was an art which rose above its 
lowly surroundings never occurred to any- 


one. 


S soon as the “Jazz craze” had taken 

hold, many white musicians tried to 
reproduce this new music. A few, by care- 
ful study and sincere effort, were able to 
produce good jazz. Many others, desiring 
only the money which jazz (for the present) 
offered, adapted only the superficial charac- 
teristics of the music, neglecting the basic 
feeling behind it, replacing emotion by 
flashiness. 

With the turn of the decade, jazz, hard 
hit by the collapse of national prosperity, 
struck out for New York. Hard years 
were to follow. A money-conscious public 
was no longer able to purchase records or 
visit the haunts of the great jazzmen. In 
desperation many musicians were forced to 
join the popular “sweet bands” of the day, 
and soon the great New Orleans style was 
only to be heard in after-hours get-togethers. 

In the middle thirties, a hybrid form of 


music developed, which combined in itself 
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ALMA MATER never expected this but these delegates knew they would be welcomed 
with open arms by Columbia University for the 24th Annual Convention of the CSPA. 


the worst qualities of jazz and sweet music. 
This “swing”, with its mechanical arrange- 
ments replacing spontaneous improvisation, 
and lush harmony replacing inspired poly- 
phony became the popular rage. Pyrotech- 
nical displays calculated to “wow” the audi- 
ence, and frenzied cacaphony replacing the 
relaxed tempi of New Orleans style were 
This strictly 
regimented, mechanical style gave rise to 


the keynotes of this music. 


such outrageous forms of noise as the cur- 
rent “re-bop” style. 

HE majority of the public today has 
The childish 


screeching of a series of “Jazz at the Phil- 


never heard true jazz. 


harmonic” concerts, featuring technically 
proficient, but improvisationally inferior mu- 
sicians, have served to distort the opinions 
of the multitude. Relaxed, polyphonic New 
Orleans music, with its crystal clear en- 
semble beauty, wealth of heartfelt inventive- 
ness, and everpresent undertone of sadness 
is a far cry from the slick, brassy “juke- 
box” music of Harry James and Benny 
Goodman. Men who play real jazz do so 
out of love for it, and their sincere playing 
shows it. This refusal to conform to com- 
mercial standards, as in all great arts, usual- 
ly leads to long hours and tragically low 
wages. While the names of men who have 
betrayed their art became household words, 


great artists like Sidney Bechet, Bill Davi- 


son, Albert Nicholas and George Brunis 
remain in almost complete obscurity because 
they stick to the pure jazz. 

Jazz music, despite the scorn heaped upon 
it by those unfamiliar with it, is the only 
honest form of expression in popular Ameri- 
can music. By its honest exuberance or pas- 
sionate melancholy, real jazz can transport 
performer and listener beyond the hum- 
drum of their own lives. “Listen to this 
music, for here the black man sings his tale 
of mistreatment and slavery. Perhaps in his 
music you too can drop your chains.” 


Birthday Cake Goes 
To Foundling Hospital 


From the Superintendent of the New 
York Foundling Hospital, the Association 
received the following letter:— 

“I am deeply grateful to you for 
having that wonderful cake sent to us. 
It was very good of you to remember 
us this way and you may be sure we 
all enjoyed it very much. 

“If you ever have the time we would 
love to have you come and visit us 
and see our babies, any day at your 
convenience.” 

Each year the Association sends the Birth- 
day Cake that graces the concluding lunch- 
eon to a worthy New York institution. 
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EXHIBITIONS of school publications and of professional journalistic and related enterprises, always a feature of the CSPA Con- 
vention, drew steady crowds of visitors in the Rotunda of the Low Memorial Library from early morning until late at night 


throughout the three days of the gathering. 


looked like. 


This view shows the North side of the area and gives an idea of what the layout 


Publications Contest Drew 1102 Entries From 


47 States, D.C., U.S. Territories, and Canada 


HE 24th Annual CSPA Contest 
for magazines and newspapers drew 
a total of 1102 publications from 
47 States, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Alaska, Puerto Rico and Canada as com- 
pared with 1006 from 45 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, Okinawa, and 
Canada in 1947. 
resented in the 1948 Contest was Nevada. 


The only State not rep- 


The list of placings follows omitting those 
papers for which requests had been received 
from the Advisers that they not be included 
in the listing: — 





SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 


2500 Pupils Classification 
Medalist Rating 
TULSA SCHOOL LIFE, Central, Will 
Webster High Schools, Tulsa 3, Okla. 
THE CACTUS CHRONICLE, Tucson Sr. High, 
Tueson, Ariz. 
HICKORY LOG, Andrew Jackson High, St. Al- 
bans, Long Island, N. Y 
Cooley High, De- 


THE COOLEY CARDINAL, 

troit, Mich. 
THE SPECTATOR, Trenton High, Trenton, N. J. 
LINCOLN LOG, Abraham Lincoln High, Brook- 


Rogers, 
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lyn 24, N. Y. 
FRANKFORD HIGH WAY, 
Philadelphia 24, Pa 
THE SEWANHAKA_ ere. 
Central High, Floral Park, L. L., ¥- 
TILDEN TOPICS, S. J. Tilden High, _—— 3, 


Frankford High, 


Sewanhaka 


| ae f 

THE MEGAPHONE, Northeast High, Philadelphia 
34, Pa. 

CAMPUS, John Adams High, Ozone Park, Queens, 
N. Y. 


CENTRAL STUDENT, Central High, Detroit, 
Mich. 

THE BAYSIDER, Bayside High, Bayside, N. Y. 

PATHFINDER, J. C. Fremont High, Los Angeles 
3, Calif. 


First Place Rating 
SETON HIGH NEWS, Seton High, Baltimore 18, 


Md. 
THE BROADCAST, Haaren High, New York 19, 
N. Y 


CLIVEDEN CLIPPER, Germantown High, Phila- 
delphia 44, Pa. 
THE RIDGE ECHO, 

20, N. Y. 
MONROE MIRROR, James Monroe High, Bronx, 
N. Y 


THE PILOT, 


Bay Ridge High, Brooklyn 


Fort Hamilton High, Brooklyn 9, 
| 4 
THE SURVEY, 
lyn 1, N. Y 
PERSHING 
troit, Mich. 
NEW UTRECHT NUHS, New Utrcht High, Brook- 
lyn 19, N. Y. 
MADISON HIGHWAY, 
Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 
= REVIEW, William Taft High, New York 


Brooklyn Technical High, Brook- 
CHRONICLE, Pershing High, De- 


James Madison High, 


; A 
CHERRY TREE, George Washington High, New 
York 33, N. 


ze 
THE ADMIRAL, Christopher Columbus High, 


New York 67, N. 
COLLINWOOD SPOTLIGHT, Collinwood High, 
Cleveland 10, Ohio 
THE WALTON LOG, Walton High, Bronx, N. Y. 
THE HILLTOPPER, Jamaica High, Jamaica, N.Y. 
BRYANT CLIPPER, William Cullen Bryant High, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
RICHMAN NEWS, Julia Richman High, New 
York, N. Y. 
Second Place Rating 
MORTONIAN WEEKLY, J. S. Morton High, 
Cicero, Ill. 
ARGUS, Midwood High, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 
THE SENTINEL, New Haven High, New Haven 
11, Conn. 
THE SCRIBE, 
25, N. Y. 
SQUARE — 
York, N. Y. 
JAY BEE, John Bartram High, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SNYDER LIFE, Henry Snyder High, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

RED AND BLACK, Boys High, Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 

THE DICKINSONIAN, Wm. L. Dickinson High, 
eJrsey City, N. J. 

a HIGHLIGHTS, Olney High, Philadelphia 
20, Pa. 

THE EVANDER NEWS, Evander Childs High, 
New York 67, N. Y. 

CANARY, Allentown High, Allentown, Pa. 

= DUTCHMAN, Erasmus Hall High, Brook- 

A € 

MOUNTAIN ECHO, Senior High, Altoona, Pa. 

MURPHY HI NEWS, Murphy High, Mobile, Ala. 

LAFAYETTE NEWS, Lafayette High, Brooklyn 
14, N. Y. 

X-RAY, Newton High, Elmhurst, N. Y. 

SEWARD WORLD, Seward Park High, New 
York, N. Y. 


1501 to 2500 Pupil Classification 


Medalist Rating 
EASTERNER, Eastern High, Washington, 


Prospect Heights High, Brooklyn 
Theodore Roosevelt High, New 


THE 
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D. C. 
THE LINCOLN NEWS, Lincoin High, Tacoma 
8, Wash. 


BLACK AND GOLD, Heights High, Cleveland 18, 
Ohio 

THE POLY PRESS, Baltimore Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Baltimore, Md. 

THE COLLEGIAN, The 
Baltimore 18, Md. 


Baltimore City College, 


CENTRAL HIGH TIMES, Central High, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
EASTSIDE CRITERION, Eastside High, Patter- 


son 3, N. J. 
THE MONOCLE, 
19, Va. 
YORK HIGH WEEKLY, Wm. 
York, Pa. 
MORRIS PIPER, Morris High, New York 56, N.Y. 
THE POLY OPTIMIST, Francis Polytechnic 
High, Los Angeles, 15, Calif. 
MIAMI HIGH TIMES, Miami High, Miami, Fila. 
THE SCHOOL SPIRIT, Bosse High, Evansville 
14, Ind. 
FRANKLIN An- 
geles, Calif. 

THE ORANGE, Senior High, White Plains, N. Y. 

HARDING SPECTATOR, Warren Harding High, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

THE WASHINGTON SCROLL, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

THE NORTH CENTRAL NEWS, North Central 
High, Spokane 15, Wash. 


John Marshall High, Richmond 


Penn Sr. High, 


PRESS, Franklin High, Los 


Washington High, 


JOHN ADAMS JOURNAL, John Adams High, 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 
BLACKHAWK, Davenport High, Davenport, Iowa 


HOLMESPUN, Holmes High, Covington, Ky. 
EVANSTONIAN, Evanston Twp. High, Evanston, 


Til. 
NORTH HIGH 
opilis, Minn. 
ALCOHI MIRROR, 
land, Md. 

THE SURVEYOR, 
dianapolis, Ind. 
THE SURVEYOR, 
Alexandria, Va. 


First Place Rating 
THE ee Washington High, Port- 


POLARIS, Horth High, Minne- 
High, 


Alleghany Cumber- 


George Washington High, In- 
High, 


George Washington 


land, 

THE CHIEFTAIN, Pocatello High, Pocatello, 
Idaho 

SENTINEL, Fort Hill High, Cumberland, Md. 


FRANKLIN HIGH POST, Franklin High, 
land, Ore. 

SEQUOIA TIMES, Sequoia Union High, Redwood 
City, Calif. 

— TIMES Senior High, Springfield, Me. 
REAT NECK — POST, Great Neck High, 
"Great Neck, N. 

CATHEDRAL CHRONICLE, High, 
Springfield 5, Mass. 

THE JEFFERSONIAN, Thomas Jefferson High, 
Richmond 21, Va. 

SCIENCE SURVEY, Bronx 
Science, New York 53, N. Y. 

SESAME NEWS, South Hills 
14, Pa. 

THE BLUE AND GOLD, Malden High, Malden 
48, Mass. 


Port- 


Cathedral 


High School of 


High, Pittsburgh 


THE SAN DIEGO RUSS, San Diego Sr. High, 
San Diego 2, Calif. 

GREEN AND GOLD, Fremont High, Oakland, 
Calif. 

DAVIS HI-NEWS, A. B. Davis High, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 

BELMONT SENTINEL, Belmont High, Los An- 


geles 26, Calif. 


THE ACORN, Upper Darby Sr. High, Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

THE SPOTLIGHT, Simon Gratz High, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


THE REFLECTOR, Jackson High, Jackson, Mich. 

TECH LIFE, McKinley High, Washington 17, D.C. 

THE RED AND BLACK, Reading Sr. High, Read- 
ing, Pa. 

BLUE AND WHITE, Knoxville High, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

FORE ’N AFT, San Pedro High, San Pedro, Calif. 
ROOSEVELT STANDARD, Roosevelt High, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
THE CURTIS LOG, 


ae A 
CLASSEN LIFE, 


Okla. 

1HE SPOTLIGHT, Kenwood High, 
Maryland 

THE TATLER, Central High, Patterson, N. J. 

HUGHES GARGOYLE, Hughes High, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


Curtis High, Staten Island, 
Classen High, Oklahoma City, 


Baltimore, 


Second Place Rating 
MOUNTAINEER, Hazelton Sr. High, Hazelton, 
P 


‘a. 

THE GRANTONIAN, Grant High, Portland, Ore. 

ARTHUR HILL NEWS, Arthur Hill High, Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 

IRIS LEAFLET, Philadelphia High School for 
Girls, Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
MAROON AND WHITE, La 

Providence 8, R. I. 
THE SAGAMORE, Brookline High, Brookline 46, 
Mass. 
HIGH SPOTS, Battin High, Elizabeth, N. J. 
SPIRIT OF ARMSTRONG, Armstrong High, 


Salle Academy, 


Sixteen 


Richmond 20, Va. 
THE CALUMET, Weequahis High, Newark, N. J. 


PATRIOT, Hempstead 


es 
THE BEACON, Bayonne High, Bayonne, 
THE CRIMSON COURIER, New 
New Bedford, Mass. 
BLUE AND GRAY CLARION, 
High, Wilmington, Dela. 
es” Sy al PRINTS, Bloomfield High, 
LIBERTY LIFE, Liberty High, Bethlehem, Pa. 
THE CALUMET-HERALD, Hammond High, Ham- 
mond, Ind. 
THE COLUMBIAN, 


= High, Hempstead, 


N. J. 
Bedford High, 
Pierre S. Dupont 


Bloomfield, 


Columbia High, Maplewood, 


N. J. 

THE PALMETTO AND PINE, St. Petersburg 
High, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

BRACKENRIDGE TIMES, Brackenridge High, 
San Antonio 4, Texas 

CENTRAL DIGEST, Central High, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

DUNBAR NEWS REEL, Dunbar High, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

THE REAGAN STATESMAN, John Reagan Sr. 
High, Houston, Texas 

THE CHIEFTAIN, Pocatello High, Pocatello, 


THE CROW'’S NEST, Port Richmond High, Staten 


Island, N. Y. 
THE BUCANEER, Balboa High, San Francisco, 
Calif. 
+. FORUM, Flushing High, Flushing, 
4 
Wik: SON LOUDSPEAKER, Wilson High, Long 
Beach, Calif. 
Third Place Rating 
RED AND WHITE, Norwich Free Academy, Nor- 
wich, Conn. 
1001-1500 Pupil Classification 
Medalist Rating 
THE oo LTOP STAR, Passaic Sr. High, Passaic, 


N. 
THE ‘SOUTH SIDE 
Fort Wayne 6, Ind. 


TIMES, South Side High, 


THE JACKSON JOURNAL, Stonewall Jackson 
High, Charleston 2, W. Va. 
THE NORTHERNER, North Side High, Fort 


Wayne 3, Ind. 
JEFFERSON NEWS, Jefferson High, Roanoke, Va. 
ROGERS RECORD, John R. Rogers High, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 


THE VERNOIS NEWS Mr. Vernon Twp. High, 
Mt. Vernon, III. 
GREENVILLE HIGH NEWS, High School, Green- 


ville, S. C. 
ALCOHI MIRROR, Alleghany High, Cumverland, 
Md. 


First Place Rating 


THE MOUNTAINEER, Montclair High, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 
THE TRIUNE, Catholic Central High, Troy, N. Y. 


HIGH POST, Latrobe High, Latrobe, Pa. 


THE HIGHWAY, The Catholic High, Baltimore 
13, Md. 

THE BLUE _ Vincentian Institute, Al- 
bany 3, N. 

THE CLASSICAL RECORDER, Classical High, 
Springfield 3, Mass. 

EASTERNER, Eastern High, Lansing 12, Mich. 


WEST HIGH TIMES, West High, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

TE-HI NEWS, Teaneck High, Teaneck, N. J. 

GIRLS HIGH RECORD, Girls High, Brooklyn, 
i me 

THE WATCHTOWER, Mount High, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

THE HI WAYS, Wilkensburg High, 
21, Pa. 

THE PATTERSON PRESS, Patterson Park High, 
Baltimore 24, Md. 

THE JOURNAL, Martin High, Laredo, Texas 

THE ZODIAC, J. W. Sexton High, Lansing, Mich. 

TERRACE TRIBUNE, Nott Terrace High, Sche- 
nectady 8, N. Y. 

THE STUDENT, Woodrow Wilson High, 
mouth, Va. 

THE ENTREE, Plainfield High, 

TUNLAW, North 


Pleasant 


Pittsburgh 


Ports- 


Plainfield, N. J. 
Plainfield High, North Plain- 
field, N. J 


ALTRUIST, Emerson High, Union City, N. J. 
HIGH LIFE, Greensboro Sr. High, Greensboro, 


N. C. 
CUSTER CHONICLE, 


Wisc. 

CENTRAL HIGH NEWS, Central High, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

VIDETTE, J. McCashey High, Lancaster, Pa. 

THE WARRIOR, Memphis Central High, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

THE WESTERN BREEZE, 
ington 7, D. C. 


Custer High, Milwaukee, 


Western High, Wash- 


BEACON, Newport News High, Newport News, 
Va. 

GORTON NEWS, Charles E. Gorton High, Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. 


Second Place Rating 

THE BENNET, Benedictine High, 
Ohio 

COOLIDGE COURIER 

Washington 11, D. Cc. 

KAY-HI, Catonsville High, 


Cleveland 4, 


Calvin Coolidge High, 


Baltimore, Md. 





» Roosevelt High, Port Angeles, 


TEDDY GROWLS 
Wash. 

THE PLAINSMAN, Milby 
Texas 

HI-EYE NEWS, 
town, Pa. 

=. REGISTER, 


Sr. High, Houston 12, 


Eisenhower Sr. High, Norris- 
Burlington High, 


High, 


Burlington, 


Perth Amboy 


t. 
ee Perth Amboy, 


HOO-WAIR-N-WAT, Hagerstown High, Hagers- 


town, Md. 

RHODES REVIEW, James Ford Rhodes High, 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 

WHAT’S WHAT, Hunter College High, New 
York, N. Y. 

ORANGE AND WHITE, Orlando Sr. High, Or- 
lando, Fla. 

BYRD HIGH LIFE, Byrd High, Shreveport 59, La. 


THE BREEZE, 
Maria, Calif. 
THE RAMBLER, Central High, Charlotte 4, N. C. 
THE CHALLENGER, Troy High, Troy, N. Y. 
THE GENERAL, Wooster High, Wooster, Ohio 
sir ta an - aan ECHO, Roosevelt High, Yonkers 
BRUNSWICK HIGH LIGHTS 
High, New Brunswick, N. J. 
EAST HI-LIGHT, East Sr. High, Pawtucket, R. I. 
THE BOOK STRAP, Charleston High, Charleston 
2, W. Va. 
THE SCRIBBLER, Spartanburg High, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 
THE LEVER, 
Springs, Colo. 
TAUNTONIAN, Taunton High, 
ECHO, Bridgton High, 
MONTICELLO TIMES, 
Elizabeth 4, N. J. 


Santa Maria Union High, Santa 


New Brunswick 


Colorado Springs High, Colorado 
Taunton, 
Bridgeton, N. J 


Thomas Jefferson 


Mass. 
High, 


THE YPSI SEM, Ypsilanti High, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

THE MERIONITE, Lower Merion Sr. High, Ard- 
more, Pa. 

= pore East Orange High, East Orange, 

BROWN AND GOLD, Haverhill High, Haverhill, 

= VINDEX, Elmira Free Academy, Elmira, 

THE BULLETIN, Watertown High, Watertown, 
Mass. 


THE SENATOR, Hoke Smith High, Atlanta, Ga. 


THE CENTRAL KEY, Battle Creek High, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
THE WOODRUFF OBSERVER, Woodruff Sr. 


High, Peoria, Ill. 
COLUMBIA HI LIFE, Columbia High, Columbia 
1. 8. C. 


Third Place Rating 


GORTON NEWS, Charles E. Gorton High, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
SENIOR HIGH NEWS, Uniontown Sr. High, 


Uniontown, Pa. 
CHRONICLE, Linden High, Linden, N. J. 
SCRIPPAGE, Soldan High, St. Louis 8, Mo. 
THE STUDENT LANTERN, Saginaw Sr. High, 
Saginaw, Mich. 
THE HERALD, Holyoke High, Holyoke, Mass. 
= — Booker Washington High, Columbia, 
CLARION, Stratford High, Stratford, 
HI-S-POTTS, Pottsville High, Pottsville, Pa. 
PIONEER, New Dorp High, Staten Island 6, N. Y. 
PANORAMA, Binghampton Central High, Bing- 
hampton, N. Y. 
THE BOOSTER, Lewiston High, Lewiston, Maine 
THE NIGHT WATCH, Accredited Evening High, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Conn. 


POINTER, Point Loma High, San Diego 6, Calif. 
Fourth Place Rating 
IMPRESSION NEWS, Central High, Scranton 


10, Pa. 
751 to 1000 Pupil Classification 


Medalist Rating 
= Haddon Heights High, Haddon Heights, 
THE PEP-O-PLANT, Plant High, Tampa, Fla. 
THE WEST HIGHER, West High High, Cleve- 

land 2, Ohio 
SHOREWOOD RIPPLES, 
waukee, Wisc. 
THE HI ROCKET, Durham High, Durham 7, N.C. 


First Place Rating 


Shorewood High, Mil- 


MIAMI JACKSON GLOBE, Andrew Jackson 
High, Miami 37, Fla. 

= BOUGH, Colton Union High, Colton, 
Calif. 

THE BIG INJUN, Nyack Jr.-Sr. High, Nyack, 
N 


ae 
THE SPORTSMAN, South 
Centre, N. Y. 
BISMARCK HI-HERALD, 
arck, N. D. 
THE FLAME, Lodi Union High, Lodi, Calif. 
THE TRIANGLE, Senior High, Clearfield, Pa. 
THE NORTH STAR, North Nashville High, Nash- 
ville 8, Tenn. 
THE ear hy 
Rawleigh, N. 
COLLS HIGH NEWs, Collingswood High, 
lingswood, N. J. 
BLUE AND GOLD, 


Mass. 


Side High, Rockville 


Bismarck High, Bis- 


Needham B. Broughton High, 
Col- 


St. Bernards High, Fitchburg, 


The School Press Review 








1e 


if. 


on 


view 


THE 


ABINGTONIAN, Abington High, Abington, 


Pa. 

PURPLE AND GREY, Burlington High, Burling- 
ton, Iowa 

THE BEACHCOMBER, Miami Beach High, Miami 
Beach 39, Fla. 

HUGUENOT ene D, New Rochelle High, New 
Rochelle, N. 

HIG 1 O-SCOPE. “Corvallis High, Corvallis, Ore. 

THE ECHO, E. Alton-Wood River Com. High, 
Wood River, Ill. 

CYNOSURE, BI-WEEKLY, 
N. D. 

THE BROADCASTER, Whitehaven High, White- 
haven, Tenn. 

WEST HIGH TIMES, West High, Madison 5, 
Wise. 

THE ECHO, Tenafly High, Tenafly, N. J. 

OKMULGEE TORCHLIGHT, Okmulgee High, 
Okmulgee, Okla. 

THE KISER PANTHER, Kiser High, Dayton 4, 
Ohio 

KA WELO O KALA, Kauai High, 
Hawaii 


Fargo High, Fargo, 


Lihu, Kauai, 


Second Place Ratings 
ORACLE, Dwight Morrow High, Haddon Heights, 
N. J 


WETOMHIS, Milford High, Englewood, N. J. 

SILVER CHIPS, Montgomery Blair High, Silver 
Spring, Md. 

ECHOLPH, Mission Church High, Roxburg 20, 
Mass. 

THE QUILL, Garfield High, Garfield, N. J. 

GLEN BURNIAN, Glen Burnie High, Glen Burnie, 
md. 

CLARION, Turlock Union High, Turlock, Calif. 

THE ROUND UP, West Orange High, West 
Orange, N. J. 

THE RECORD, Mamaroneck High, Mamaroneck, 


mm. Ye 

SPECTATOR, Ottawa Hills High, 
6, Mich. 

STUDENT PRINTS, D’Arcy McGee High, Mon- 
treal 18, Quebec, Canada 

SCHOOL LIFE, Buckhannon-Upshur High, 
hannon, W. Va. 

TWIN TOWERS, Middletown High, Middletown, 
ss 

MALVERNE MULE, 
is Sy Be Be 

THE FOX, Roger Ludlowe High, Fairfield, Conn. 

VINELAND HI-SPOTS, Vineland High, Vine- 
land, N. J. 

DAYTON NEWS, 


Grand Rapids 
Buck- 


Malverne High, Malverne, 


Jonathon Dayton Regional 
High, Springfield, N. J 


bs BROADCASTER, Yonkers High, Yonkers 2, 
2 


SPOTL IGHT, Scott Sr. High, Coatesville, Pa. 
B- i Bergenfield Jr.-Sr. High, Bergenfield, 
J. 
Cc ARDINAL, St. Brunswick, 
J. 


WAMPUS, Boonton High, Boonton, N. J. 

THE BEALL HEIGH CHIME, Frostburg High, 
Frostburg, Md. 

CHRONICLE, Pomona High, Pomona, Calif. 

THE BLACKBIRD, Rocky Mount High, Rocky 
mount, N. C. 

MAROON AND WHITE, Chattanooga High, Chat- 
ianooga 3, Tenn. 

LANCE, St. Augustines, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Third Place Ratings 
MAROON WAVE, Welch High, Welch, W. Va. 
STATION E.L.H.S., Edward Little High, Auburn, 


Maine 
BLUE AND WHITE, Riverhead High, Riverhead, 
mm © 


Peters High, New 


LAKONIAN, Laconia High, Laconia, N. H. 

THE OUTLOOK, Wakefield High, Wakefield, Mass. 

THE PARVENUE, Burke Industrial High, 
Charleston, S. C. 


Fourth Place Ratings 


BETHLEHEM STAR, Bethlehem Central High, 
Delman, N. Y. 

COHN CLARION, Cohn High, Nashville, Tenn. 
MARGRAY, Woodrow Wilson High, Middletown, 
Conn. 


301 to 750 Pupil Classification 


Medalist Rating 
CENTRALIA COLUMNS, Centralia High, Cen- 
tralia, Wash. 
HIGH SCHOOL OWL, Wellsville High, Wellsville, 
N 


: 

THE TURRET, Christian Brothers College, St. 
Louis 17, Mo. 

THE ECHO, Oneonta Sr. High, Oneonta, N. Y. 

“—— NORTHEASTERN, Northeast High, Lincoln, 

eb. 

HI-PAL, Cathedral High, Denver 5, Colo. 

N.C. HI-TIMES, New Cumberland High, New 
Cumberland, Pa. 

CHELTONIAN, Cheltonham High, Elkins Park 
(Philadelphia), Pa. 

THE CHATTERBOX, George Washington High, 
Danville, Va. 

THE YELLOW JACKET, Florence High, Flor- 
ence, S. C. 

SPOKESMAN, Marshall High, St. Paul, 

First Place Rating 

EL CABALLERO, El Cerrito High, El Cerrito, 
Calif. : 

THE NUGGET, Mahancy City Jr.-Sr. High, Ma- 
hancy City, Pa. 


Minn. 


March, 1948 





GALLATIN HIGH NEWS, Gallatin County High, 


Bozeman, Montana 
RED LION HILLTOP, Red Lion High, Red Lion, 


Pa. 

SCARLET TANAGER, Robert E. Fitch High, 
Poquonnock Bridge, Conn. 

THE TRIADELPHIAN, Triadelphia High, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va 

THE DUNBAR KENNEL, 
W. Va. 

ARGENTIAN, Argentine High, Kansas City 3, 
Kansas 

THE HILLER, Hillside High, Hillside, N. J. 

MAROON Scarsdale High, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

VIKING VANGUARD, Puyallup Jr.-Sr. High, 
Puyallup, Wash. 

THE NORSEMAN, Downey Union High, Downey, 
Calif. 

THE MIRROR, Stephens 
ton, Pa. 

LONG BRANCH TRUMPET, Long Branch High, 
Long Branch, N. J. 

THE MILLER, Millburn High, Millburn, N. J. 

bs - ar LIGHTS, Greenville High, Greenville, 


THE BILOXI HI TIDE, Biloxi High, Biloxi, Miss. 

HAVEN FAX, Schuylkill Haven High, Schuylkill 
Haven, Pa. 

WINDOWS, Institute of Notre Dame, Baltimore, 
Md. 

MAROON AND WHITE, Gettysburg High, Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

HAR-BINGER, Harvey High, Painesville, Ohio 

OWL, Hudson High, Hudson, N. Y. 

STATESMAN, Rudolph-Henry High, 
Court House, Va. 

VINCENTIAN, St. Vincent High, Akron, Ohio 

R-HI, Rutherford Sr. High, Rutherford, N. J. 

CUB, Boyerton High, Boyerton, Pa. 


Second Place Rating 
CUB REPORTER, Manhasset High, Manhasset, 


7 

REFLECTOR, Mount Hope High, Mount Hope, 
w. Va. 

THE ACORN, Oakland High, Oakland, Md. 

GOLDSBORO HI NEWS, Goldsboro High, Golds- 
boro, N. C. 

HIGHLAND FLING, Highland Park High, High- 
land Park, N. J. 

SOUTHERN COURIER, Southern High, Balti- 
more 30, Md. 

THE LOUDSPEAKER, 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 

THE AQUINAS, Aquinas High, Chicago 49, Ill. 

THE PANTHER PRESS, Dupont High, Belle, 
w. V 


a 

THE COMMENT, Liberty High, Liberty, N. Y. 

ECHO-LITES, Sayerville High, Sayerville, N. J. 

THE BUDGET, Liberty Memorial High, Lawrence, 
Kansas 

GREEN LANTERN, Pleasantville High, Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y. 

B-HI TIMES, Biglerville High, Biglerville, Pa. 

KLAXON, Bogota High, Bogota, N. J. 

THE WARRIOR, Wildwood High, Wildwood, N. J. 

FACTS on FUN, Thomasville High, Thomas- 
ville, N. 

THE CHRONICLE, Springfield Twp. High, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

THE WOKSAPE, Yankton High, Yankton, S. D. 

EL NOPAL, Sidney Lanier High, San Antonio 


7, Texas 
BLUE AND GOLD, High, 
Plymouth High, Plymouth, 


Dunbar High, Dunbar, 


S. Palmer High, Palmer- 


Charlotte 


Elizabeth City High, 


Waynesboro’ Sr. 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
a PRINTS, 


ich. 

THE COUNSELOR, Mount St. Joseph Academy, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

THE WASHINGTONIAN, 
High, Bethel, Kansas 
THE H-BURG =e. Hollidaysburg Sr. High, Hol- 
lidaysburg, Pa. 

TALL TIMBER TIMES, Warren High, Warren, 
Ark. 

= PRINTS, Struthers High, Struthers, 


THE. ‘GALL EON, Pittsburg, Sr. High, Pittsburg, 
Calif. 

THE SPOTLIGHT, Bobo High, Clarksdale, Miss. 

THE RED AND WHITE, Hendersonville High, 
Hendersonville, N. C. 

THE BIG CHIEF, Seminole High, Seminole, Okla. 


Third Place Rating 


THE RONOKO, Roanoke Rapids High, Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C. 

THE VICTORY OPTIC, Victory High, Clarksburg, 
W. Va. 

HASTINGS HIGHLIGHTS, Hastings High, Hast- 
ings on Hudson 6, Y 

PANTHER TALES, 
Bend, Kansas 

THE STYLUS, Waterbury Catholic High, Water- 
bury 40, Conn. 

THE BARKER, Shippensburg High, Shippens- 
burg, Pa. 

Q. P. NEWS, Our Lady Queen of Peace High, 
North Arlington, N. J. 

EXPONENT, Greenfield High, Greenfield, Mass. 

PORT WEEKLY, Port Washington High, Port 
Washington, N. Y. 

HI LITE, Manheim Twp. High, Neffsville, Pa. 

THE EAGLES CRY, Hobbs High, Hobbs, N. M. 

YELLOW JACKET BUZZ, Newark High, Newark, 
Dela. 


Washington Rural 


Great Bend High, Great 





—= AND BLUE, Huntsville High, Huntsville, 


a. 
ee Wellsburgh High, Wellsburgh, 
. Va. 

CRIMSON AND WHITE, The Milne School, Al- 
pany 3, N. Y. 

WESTFIELD HI’S EYE, Westfield Sr. High, 
Westfield, N. J. 

THE LEONIAN, Leonia High, Leonia, N. J. 

WEBER NEWS, Weber High, Chicago 23, Ill. 

BRAWLEY WILDCAT, Brawley Union High, 
Brawley, Calif. 

INKSPOT, Normal Community High, Normal, Ill. 

BELTON TIGER, Belton High, Belton, Texas 

THE MOUNTAINEER, Mountain Lakes High, 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. 

THE OWL, Westminster High, Westminster, Md. 

— TALE, Vista Unified High, Vista, 
Calif. 

SAGHALIE, Irene S. Reed High, Sheiton, Wash. 

— BEACON, Roslyn High, Roslyn Heights, 
LL, NM. ¥. 

THE LOYOLAN, Loyola High, Townon, Md. 

BLUE AND GOLD, Findlay High, Findlay, Ohio 

THE ELKHORN, Elkhorn High, Elkhorn, W. Va. 

PURPLE AND WHITE, Phoenixville High, Phoe- 
nixville, Pa. 

7 KIMBALLIGH, Kimball High, Kimball, 

ORANGE AND BLACK, Eichelberger High, Han- 
over, Pa. 

THE STUDENT PRINTS, Weehawken High, Wee- 
hawken, N 

High, 


GARFIELD MIRROR, Garfield 
= BILLOWS, Oceon City High, Ocean City, 


Heights 
Cleveland, Ohio 


J. 
HERSHEY BROADCASTER, M. S. Hershey Jr.- 
Sr. High, Hershey, Pa. 
MADISON HI SPOTS, Madison High, Mansfield, 
Ohio 
SHAWNEE ARROW, Plymouth Sigh, 
Pa. 


Plymouth, 


Fourth Place Rating 


THE EASTBURGER, East Stroudsburger High, 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

THE KILLONIAN, Killingly High, Danielson, 
Conn. 

THE BLUE Faas WHITE, Tamaqua Sr. High, 
Tamaqua, 

MAROON AND GOLD, St. Columbus High, Sche- 
nectady 7, N. Y. 

SCROLL, Bladensburg High, Bladensburg, Md. 

— REPORTER, Leaksville High, Leaksville, 

~ & 

THE HUB, Glassboro High, Glassboro, N. J. 

THE aes Wappingers Central, 
pingers Falls, N. Y. 

SCHOOL TIMES, High School, Sunbury, Pa. 

THE PLANTERS SPOKESMAN, Plant City High, 
Plant City, Fla. 

THE SENTINEL, Newton High, Newton, N. J. 

THE CLAMO, Clayton High, Clayton, Mo. 

SCARLET QUILL, Ridgefield Park High, Ridge- 
field, Park, N. J. 

THE BLAZER, Neptune High, Ocean Cove, N. J. 

THE APOLOGY, Monticello High, Monticello, 
wee Se 

HI-TIMES, Wellston High, Wellston, Ohio 

THE CANYON COUGAR, Caldwell High, Cald- 
well, Idaho 

STUDENT TICKER, Enfield High, Thompsonville, 
Conn. 

THE PHENIX, Westwood High, Westwood, N. J. 

THE ECHO, Winthrop Sr. High, Winthrop, Mass. 

THE SHELL, Lower Camdem County Regional 
High, Clementon, N. J. 

BLUE AND WHITE STANDARD, Sr. High, 
Nazareth, Pa. 

THE BLOTTER, Sayville High, Sayville, N. Y. 

HIGH LIGHTS, Albert Leonard High, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

THE BLUE AND WHITE, Newport Union High, 
Newport, Pa. 

THE CLARION, La Grange High, La Grange, Ga. 

THE BULLDOG, Fayetteville High, Fayetteville, 


N. C. 
WARWICK SURVEY, Warwick High, Warwick, 
= 


M.S: 
WARHOOP, Jamesburg High, Jamesburg, N. J. 
IMMACULATA, Immaculate Conception High, 
Montclair, N. J. 
SASSAMON, Natick High, Natick, Mass. 
300 Pupils or Less Classification 
Medalist Rating 
CARRINGTON HIGH SENTINEL, Carrington 
High, Carrington, N. D. 
KEYHITIMES, Ketchikan High, Ketchikan, Alaska 
First Place Rating 


SANTA MARIA, St. Marys High, Hagerstown, Md. 

SPEAK-O-LINK, Oley Twp. High, Oley, Pa. 

TROY-HI NEWS, Troy High, Troy, Ala. 

THE SHORTHORN, Marfa High, Marfa, Texas 

TOWN CLOCK NEWS, New Holland High, New 
Holland, Pa. 

THE LAMP POST, Holy Family High, Denver 
12, Colo. 

HIGHLIGHTS, St. 

Za 


Wap- 


Johns Academy, Rensselaer, 


N. 
THE CRANE, Crane High, Crane, Texas 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Elementary Schools 

For more than thirty minutes boys and 
girls attending the 1948 convention .pro- 
gram of the Elementary Division sat on 
the very edge of their seats as Dr. Joseph 
M. Murphy, Director of the CSPA, sub- 
mitted to a demonstration interview before 
more than 200 Elementary editors and ad- 
visers. Even combat units of the Army, with 
which Dr. Murphy served in World War 
II, never were subjected to a heavier attack 
than the barrage of questions with which 
he was bombarded by this group of en- 
thusiastic youngsters on March 12. 

“Where were you born? What schools 
did you attend? Were you interested in 
school newspaper work as a student? Do 
you approve of newspaper work for ele- 
mentary school children? Which do you 
feel has the greater appeal in the elementary 
school, the magazine or newspaper? Do 
you feel that the elementary school news- 
paper will fill a more important spot in 
the future? How long have you been at 
Columbia University? Do you plan to 
remain at Columbia? Have you any special 
plans for the Elementary Division for the 
25th anniversary celebration next year? Will 
CSPA ever broaden out to include competi- 
tion for schools in foreign countries? When 
did you enter the Army? Did you enlist or 
were you drafted? What branch of the 
service did you enter? Why did you choose 
that branch? When did you go overseas? 
Where were you stationed?” 

These and many other questions were 
hurled at Dr. Murphy in rapid fire order 
by the youthful editors and reporters as 
they gathered about the genial director at 
the front of the Lincoln School auditorium. 

At the the conclusion of the interview one 
of the boy delegates was heard to say “Gee! 
For a big shot, he sure is a swell guy.” 

Ground work for the demonstration inter- 
view of Dr. Murphy was laid by Miss 
Helen M-E. McCarthy, former president 
of the CSPA Advisers’ Association, in her 
discussion of the topic—“The Essence of a 
Good Interview.” 

Other phases of the general topic “Es- 
sentials of Elementary School Publication 
Techniques” were presented by experts. 

In his presentation of “The Techniques 
of Writing a Good News Article,” Mr. 
Carl E. Lewis, assistant superintendent of 
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schools, Poughkeepsie, New York, gave 
advisers and student editors some excellent 
advice and told some interesting experiences 
he had while working on a “village weekly.” 

Mr. Morris B. Sanford, adviser to the 
Spectator, Central High School, Trenton, 
New Jersey, explained the fundamental 
principles underlying good feature articles 
with special emphasis on “Humor” in the 
school paper. 

Miss Esther Perlin, George Washington 
Public School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
served as this year’s program chairman and 
was the recipient of many congratulatory 
remarks upon the excellent caliber of the 
convention offerings. 

For the second successive year Convention 
activities for the Elementary Division rolled 
into “high gear” with the luncheon recep- 
tion in the Lincoln School cafeteria, Friday 
afternoon at 12:30. 

Mrs. May J. Kelly, Brighton Avenue 
School, Atlantic City, New Jersey, assisted 
by Miss Eleanor O’Connor, Willard-Hoyt 
School, Stamford, Connecticut, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Tracy, North Tarrytown Elemen- 
tary School, North Tarrytown, New York, 
took full charge of the luncheon. 

Despite the fact that all prospective ele- 
mentary delegates to the Convention had 
been notified to make early reservations for 
this affair, some failed to do so and were 
unable to get accommodations. The luncheon 
was pronounced “a great success” by those 
who attended. Mrs. Kelly and her com- 
mittee were given a vote of thanks. 

During the Friday session the following 
officers were elected to serve for the ensuing 
year: Chairman — Raymond S. Michael, 
Junior High School Number Three, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey; Vice Chairman—Carl B. 
Lewis, Warring School, Poughkeepsie, New 
York; Secretary—Mrs. May Kelly, Brighton 
Avenue School, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Elementary clinics, under the direction of 
Vice Chairman Edward I. Pfeffer, Warren 
Street School, Newark, New Jersey, were 
set up for Saturday morning 10-11:30 
A.M., at Brinkerhoff Hall, Barnard College. 


The following advisers accepted clinic 
assignments and reported successful meet- 
ings: Printed Newspapers—Miss Esther R. 
Perlin, Washington School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Duplicated News—Fred D. 
Stone, Kreiger School, Poughkeepsie, New 


York; Photo Offset News—Joseph Saverine, 
Springdale School, Stamford, Connecticut; 
Printed Magazines—F. Virginia Dyring, 
Colonial School, Pelham, New York; Dupli- 
cated Magazines—Charles DiPace, Abing- 
ton Avenue School, Newark, New Jersey; 
Photo Offset Magazines—Marie S. Viscidy, 
George Brooks School, Philadelphia, Penn- 


sylvania——Raymond S. Michael, Chairman 
x * x 


Junior High Schools 

The Junior High Division’s program at 
the March Convention grew out of the felt 
needs of junior high advisers expressed in 
answer to letters sent out in January, 1948, 
requesting that advisers list the phase of 
newspaper work they would like most to 
hear discussed. Many advisers responded, 
their requests were tabulated, and a program 
was built, in so far as possible, around these 
requests. 

Thursday afternoon a most profitable 
hour was arranged for the first general 
meeting of the newspaper group with Mr. 
Bryan Barker, adviser to the Mercersburg 
News, Mercersburg Academy, Pennsylvania, 
speaking on “Variations in the News Lead.” 

Joseph J. Caulfield, adviser to The Buzz, 
Junior High School No. 3, Trenton, served 
as program chairman for newspapers. De- 
parting from the plan of holding a single 
session with many student speakers, Mr. 
Caulfield arranged small discussion groups 
for the following phases of newspaper work: 
“News and Editorial” with Mrs. Catharine 
Chappell, adviser to Highlights, Carr Junior 
High, Durham, N. C., in charge; “Sports 
Writing” over which Mr. Caulfield pre- 
sided; “Features and Columns” with Mrs. 
Heloise M. Wright, Troup Junior High 
School, New Haven, as chairman; ‘“Head- 
lines and Makeup” with Miss Martina 
Oetting, Wilkinsburg Junior High School, 
Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, as leader; ‘‘Ad- 
vertising” was in charge of Miss Florence 
A. Meurisse, Rogers Junior High School, 
Stanford, Connecticut. 

Each faculty adviser in the group sup- 
plemented the talks of the student speaker 
and stimulated discussion in her group. 
From 20 to 25 students attended each of 
these group meetings. 

Miss Charlotte B. French of the Wagner 
Junior High School in Philadelphia served 
as program chairman for magazine editors. 
She arranged a program of student speakers 
whose talks were followed by a panel dis- 
cussion of pertinent facts brought out in 
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the student speeches. Twenty students and 
advisers attended this group meeting. 

Miss Dorothy Wade, John Paul Jones 
Junior High School, Philadelphia, was 
guest speaker at the general meeting of 
magazine editors and gave a most informa- 
tive talk on “What A Good Magazine Will 
Contain.” 

“Interviewing” was the topic at the second 
general meeting of the newspaper group, 
Friday afternoon, with David C. Furman, 
freshman basketball coach, Columbia Uni- 
versity, guest speaker. Forty students and 
advisers attended. 

Saturday morning newspapers and maga- 
zine clinics were held. Miss Helen M.-C. 
McCarthy, former editor of the Belgian 
Review, served as leader for the newspaper 
group and Miss Dorothy Cathell, Senior 
High School, Abington, Pennsylvania, was 
leader for magazines—Marion Warren, 


Chairman 
* * x 


Yearbook Division 

“Making Preparations for Your 1949 
Yearbook” featured the subject for the 
Short Course in Yearbooks at the Twenty- 
Fourth Annual Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association Convention. 

Content of the Short Course in Year- 
books consisted of a general meeting, sec- 
tional meetings, clinics and a student round 
table. Innovations, requested by CSPA 
members, consisted of a Clinic for New 
Advisers and a Student Round Table, the 
latter conducted by Ann McDonald, Man- 
aging Editor of Punch and Judy, book of 
the Eastern High School, Washington, 
D.C. She led a meeting the subject of 
which was “Organizing a Yearbook.” 

Arranged so that the delegates who were 
potential editors for their 1949 books could 
secure a concentrated mine of information, 
the program emphasized the rudiments of 
yearbook production. Subjects for the sec- 
tional meetings centered around the follow- 
ing: “Planning Your 1949 Book”, “Devel- 
oping a Working Dummy”, “Preparing 
Material for Your 1949 Book”, “Financing 
Your 1949 Book”, and “Producing 1949’s 
Book of the Year”. 

Experts, representing The Comet Press, 
Inc., New York City, and Campus Publish- 
ing, New York City and Philadelphia, con- 
ducted the meetings. Paul K. Blanchard of 
the Warren Press, Boston, Massachusetts, 


another scheduled speaker, unfortunately 
could not attend. — DeWitt D. Wise, 
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EVERYBODY’S INTERESTED! Fred S. Heywood, Director of News and Special 
Events of Station WNBC, New York, demonstrates tape recording for radio use in 
a special feature event in the Horace Mann Auditorium. 


Chairman. 
x ok x 


Duplicated Publications 


An enthusiastic group of representatives 
of duplicated publications attended the 2t4h 
Annual Convention. Although few found 
it necessary to attend the Clinic, the other 
meeting devoted to duplication was well 
attended. This seems to me to be an indica- 
tion that the duplicated publication is com- 


ing of age, for no longer is there any doubt 


about elementary procedures. 

At one time 90 per cent of the questions 
asked at the Clinic concerned the technique 
of duplication, and publications that were 
neither fish nor fowl were prevalent. Now 
the emphasis is upon content and business 
procedures; the fact that the publication is 
duplicated does not call for some mongrel 
form. The staff is taking it for granted 
that in content and makeup the duplicated 
publication is the same as a printed one. 

The entries in this year’s contest show 
that the duplicated publication is making 
itself felt in many ways. In several small 
communities the duplicated publication car- 
ries community as well as school news. 
Some schools with less than 50 pupils publish 
at regular intervals papers and magazines 
that take the place of the local paper. In 
these instances the staff is well aware of 


local problems and discusses them intelli- 
gently: a magazine from Wyoming carries 
agricultural news for the community; a 
newspaper from northern Maine wages a 
campaign for the installation of cement 
sidewalks in the village. Is there any school 
activities which will better prepare these 
students for taking their place in the com- 
munity? 

The production of duplicated publications, 
however, is not limited to small schools. 
Many large schools turn to the mimeograph 
and offset printing not only for newspapers 
and magazines, but also for literary and 
scientific publications. Schools in New 
York City, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and Los 
Angeles were represented in the duplicated 
entries—Earl Whitbeck, Chairman 


* * * 


Catholic Schools 
The program of the Catholic Schools Di- 


vision was held on two days: the first 
day concerned with the mechanics of put- 
ting out a paper; the second, with specific 
writing problems. 

On the first day Mr. Edward B. Rae, 
of Progress Publishing Company, Caldwell, 
New Jersey, spoke on the relations of school 
staff and publisher, telling how a staff 
might add to the effectiveness of their pub- 
lication by knowing the set-up and problems 
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of putting words into print. He enlarged 
on technical difficulties and stressed what 
he thought was the ideal relationship of 
paper and publisher with many hints as 
to money and time-saving tricks and de- 
vices and the criterions for judging if you 
ate getting your money’s worth from the 
printer. 

In a question period that followed his 
20-minute address, he was asked about cer- 
tain difficulties of a technical nature, such 
as layout, photographic, art and engraving. 

After this, with a brief recess, the stu- 
dents heard a student panel discussion on 
headline making, layout, and photography. 
In the discussion on layout, Miss Mary 
Washington Crook, of The Gateway, Notre 
Dame of Maryland Academy, Baltimore, 
spoke convincingly and at length on the 
various types of format now in use among 
school papers, illustrating both good and 
bad layout by the use of various issues of 
her publication. A student participation pro- 
gram followed in which the members of 
the panel were asked various questions. 

Mr. Richard Reid, Editor of The Catho- 
lic News, was the key speaker of the second 
session, telling the students how a Catholic 
weekly newspaper operates, its sources of 
news (N.C.W.C.), opportunities for inter- 
ested students in journalism, the particular 
ethics of Catholic newspapers, and the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of a Catholic 
daily newspaper. Speaking with great sin- 
cerity and holding the audience’s interest 
for over his allotted time, he also answered 
questions, many of them from his own per- 
sonal experiences as to the opportunities in 
journalism and the scholastic requisites nec- 
essary to enter that field. 

After a brief recess, a student panel con- 
sisting of Joan Dineen, of Chips, Holy 
Angels Academy, Fort Lee, New Jersey; 
Tom Confroy, of Benedict News, St. Bene- 
dict’s Prep, Newark, N. J.; and Anne Gil- 
legan, The Bells of St. Mary’s, St. Mary 
of the Angels Academy, Haddonfield, N.J., 
spoke respectively on Editorials, The Sports 
Page, and Features. Chairman of the dis- 
cussion was John C. Anderson of The 
Acolyte, Montfort Prep Academy, Bay 
Shore. 

Interest in this discussion brought the 
meeting far beyond its scheduled time as 
questions from the audience queried each 
speaker on their current problems. 

The meeting closed with a short speech 
by the Rev. Philip Hoover, OSB, of St. 
Benedict’s Prep School, Newark, Chairman 
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of the Catholic Schools Division, who urged 
« larger participation next year and thanked 
all who attended.— (Rev.) Philip C. Hoover, 
O.S.B., Chairman 


* * * 


Foreign Language 


George Santayana once said: “A man’s 
feet must be planted in his own country, 
but his eyes must survey the world.” 

Cherishing this ideal, a small but steady 
number of foreign language student publi- 
cations, under the sponsorship of a group 
of faithful advisers, continue to figure in 
the annual CSPA contest. These faculty 
advisers are not satisfied to give lip service 
te the ideals of international understanding. 
They regard their various language subject 
fields not only as media of communication 
between peoples, but also as the unique 
embodiment of the essence of cultures—cul- 
tures which, however much they may dif- 
fer, remain basically the same because they 
have their roots in human development. 

To these teachers written expression in a 
foreign tongue is an extra-curricular ex- 
perience that is invaluable for young people 
who will be called upon to play a part in 
America’s role of world leadership. To be- 
come acquainted with the customs of an- 
other people, to learn the viewpoint of other 
groups, to consider the outlook of our fel- 
low-men across the seas, to delve into the 
cultural heritage of the world: these are 
the rewarding experiences that can come 
from a journalistic venture in a newly-ac- 
quired language. 

We salute the staff members and advisers 
of Marianne, le Courrier, ’Echo de Roa- 
noke and le Page Ouverte, of Klub und 
Klasses and Rojo y Oro, of the Roanoke 
Roman and Vox Civitatis. 

Renee J. Fulton, Chairman 


* * * 


Private Schools 


Highlighted by the visit of Borough 
President Cashmore to Poly Prep in Brook- 
lyn, the meetings of the twenty-fourth an- 
nual Convention of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association were held on Friday after- 
noon. William E. Haskell, assistant to the 
president of The New York Herald Trib- 
une, and Charles P. MacInnis, South Caro- 
lina State Director of the National Associa- 
tion of Journalism Directors, also spoke. 

Only one change in program occurred. 
Pierre Bouscharain, of the United Nations, 
telephoned just before the meetings were 


to commence to say that a meeting of a 
committee of which he was a member had 
just been called, and that it would be im- 
possible for him to be present. 

Borough President Cashmore discussed 
problems facing the city administration, 
touching on maintenance of sewers, parks, 
playgrounds, and schools. Intermingling 
witticisms with facts, Mr. Cashmore ex- 
plained how affairs of the borough are 
transacted. 

Although Mr. Cashmore had time for 
only a few illustrations, he gave a vivid 
picture of borough government. Discuss- 
ing borough schools, Mr. Cashmore referred 
to Poly as “one of the finest schools in 
the borough, and an institution of which 
the borough is justly proud.” 

“The leaders in schools,” he said, “will 
be the future leaders of the city, and they 
should use their training wisely for the 
benefit of all.” 

Mr. James J. Murphy, sports editor of 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, addressed a 
large gathering on sports coverage. 

Faculty-led meetings were addressed by 
Mr. Bryan Barker, adviser of the Mercers- 
burg News; Mr. J. Kenneth Snyder, of 
York Collegiate Institute; and Mr. Donald 
T. Brodine, of Vermont Academy. 

Student-led meetings were addressed by 
Stewart E. Pursell, of the Mercersburg 
News; Robert Cirino of the Red Owl, St. 
John’s Prep School; Ann Coffeen of the 
Berkeley Blotter; Sara Bloch of The Bud- 
get, Vail Dean School; Lewis Miller of The 
Daily Princetonian; Gilbert Pearsall of The 
Yale News. 

Gilbert Pearsall of The Yale News and 
Lewis Miller of The Daily Princetonian, 
told an interested group how to go about 
“heeling” the college paper, Miller discuss- 
ing the editorial and Pearsall the business 
end of the college publication. 

Attendance fell below that expected, but 
those present were enthusiastic in their 
praise of the program and the hospitality 
extended by Poly. 

Among the schools represented were 
Academy of the Holy Angels, Berkeley In- 
stitute, Blair Academy, Collegiate Institute, 
Horace Mann School, Lawrenceville, Mer- 
cersburg Academy, Northfield School for 
Girls, Packer Collegiate Institute, Peddie, 
St. John’s Prep School, St. Paul’s School 
for Boys, Taft School, the Bentley School, 
the Hill School, Vail-Dean School, and 
Vermonet Academy. 
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Teachers College Press 


A series of meetings was arranged for the 
Associated Teachers College Press by Ben 
Garmize of the State Teachers College at 
Trenton, N. J., and Miss Elizabeth Rosen- 
garten, Faculty Adviser to the ATCP, and 
one of its founders. 

The opening meeting was a newspaper 
clinic under the direction of Mr. Charles 
F. Troxell, Associate Director of the CSPA 
and Adviser to the Hi-Way of Frankford 
High School in Philadelphia. 

An informal dinner was held on the first 
night of the Convention at the Chesterfield 
Hotel following which there was a gather- 
ing in the Lounge where Dr. Murphy, Di- 
rector of the CSPA, addressed the delegates. 

A forum on the responsibility for the tone 
of the publication, led by Dr. Alfred Hol- 
man, Jr., of the Trenton, N. J., State 
Teachers College, was the opening meeting 
on Friday followed by two panel discussions 
on, “How much material in Teachers Col- 
lege publications should be devoted to things 
of educational and national interest?” and 
“How can youth and experience work to- 
gether in supervising school publications?” 

A business meeting was held in one of 
the Parlors of the Hotel Commodore on 
Saturday morning prior to the concluding 
luncheon. Ben Garmize, retiring Executive 
Secretary, expressed his appreciation to all 
who had helped in the conference, stated his 
satisfaction with the accomplishments of the 
year, outlined the duties of the several of- 
ficers, and detailed his difficulties in main- 
taining contacts with the teachers colleges. 

The idea of the establishment of an Exec- 
utive Council to consist of a member from 
each state represented at the Convention 
would be of help, would mean a central 
point in each state from which all informa- 
tion could be disseminated, and would ex- 
pediate the work of both the executive and 
corresponding secretaries. 


The possibility of a new constitution was 
brought up and each school was asked to 
submit a skeleton outline in the Fall from 
which a final draft would be prepared for 
submission to the delegates at the next an- 
nual Convention. 


The election of officers resulted in the fol- 
lowing list: — 

Frank Harrigan, State Teachers College, 
Fitchburg, Mass., Executive Secretary; Lou 
Scanlon, State Teachers College, Fitchburg, 
Mass., Corresponding Secretary; Theresa 
Healy, State Teachers College, Framingham, 
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What Happened? 


A Summary 
At the 24th Annual CSPA Con- 


vention the following took place: — 
3 General Sessions 
93 Sectional Meetings 
30 Round Tables 
30 Clinics 
13 Special Features including two 
movies, two broadcasts, a wire 
tape recording demonstration, 
two nationally known cartoon- 
ists and a Fashion Show. 
10 Divisional Programs 
84 Divisional Meetings 
2 Divisional Luncheons 


| Divisional Supper and Dance 
1 Divisional Dinner 
1 National Council Dinner 
204 Speakers 
and a concluding Luncheon 
held in two hotels with 3033 
guests in attendance. 








Mass., Ben Ganzanto, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, N. J., Jean Pulver, Albany, 
N. Y., State Teachers College, and Gerald 
Snoke, Indiana, Pa., State Teachers College, 
members of the Executive Council. 


Frank Harrigan, Executive Secretary 
* * * 


Junior Colleges 


The Associated Junior College Press un- 
der the direction of Dr. Gaynor Pearson 
of the Bergen Junior College, Teaneck, 
N. J., held its first post-war conference dur- 
ing the 24th Annual CSPA Convention. 

Jean Dalrymple, America’s leading woman 
publicist, presented a brilliant picture of the 
work in her field to the delegates assembled 
for the opening meeting. This was followed 
by a series of clinics for magazines and news- 
papers under the leadership of J. M. Bod- 
dington of the York, Pa., Junior College. 
Ken Wallace, Feature Editor of the Bergen 
Evening Record of Hackensack, N. J., 
spoke on feature articles, while Edward Nel- 
son of the Progress Printing Company of 
Caldwell, N. J., took as his subject Photos 
and Outlines. Mr. Boddington, Editor of 
the Yorker of York Junior College, led the 
discussion on layouts. 

At the Friday afternoon session, Frederick 
Woltman, Feature Writer and Pulitzer Prize 
Winner, of the staff of the New York 
World-Telegram of New York, spoke on 





News Features working into his talk a num- 


ber of illustrations from his own wide ex- 
perience in this field of writing. 


All-Columbia Ratings 
(Continued from Page 9) 


High, New Canaan, Conn. 
Features (General)—CENTRAL LIGHT, Central 
Junior High, New Britain, Conn. f 


Teachers Colleges Printed Newspapers 


General Layout--THE CAPAHA ARROW, South- 
east Missouri State Teachers College, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. 

Stories and Essays---THE ROTUNDA, Farmville 
State Teachers College, Farmville, Va. 

Editorials-EASTERN STATE NEWS, Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, Ill. 

Verse—-THE CAMPUS REFLECTOR, Shippens- 
burg State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pa. 

Features (General)—-THE NORTHERN STUDENT, 
Bemidji State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn. 

Creative Literary Work (other than features) 
STROUD COURIER, State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsourg, Pa. 

Art Illustrations-THE CAPAHA ARROW, South- 
east Missouri State Teachers Colleze, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. 

Junior Colleges Printed Newspapers 

General Layout—-PIRATE PRESS, Ventura Junior 
College, Ventura, Calif. 

Verse—THE STRATFORD TRAVELLER, Strat- 
ford College, Danville, Va. 

Editorials—THE MAVERICK, Northern Oklahoma 
Junior Colleze, Tonkawa, Okla. 

Stories and Essays—THE KEYSTONIAN, Key- 
stone Junior College, La Plume, Pa. 

Features (General)-WESTERN GRAPHIC, Colo- 
rado Women’s College, Denver, Colo. 

Creative Literary Work (other than features) 
LONG BEACH CITY COLLEGE VIKING, Long 
Beach City College, Long Beach, Calif. 

Art Illustrations—TARTAR SHIELD, Compton 
College, Compton, Calif. 

Secondary Private Schools Printed Newspapers 

Heads--POLYGON, Poly Prep Country Day 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

News Stories—PHILLIPIAN, Andover Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 

Editorialsk—-HORACE MANN RECORD, Horace 
Mann School for Boys, New York City 63 

Sports MERCERSBURG NEWS, Mercersburg 
Academy, Mercersburg, Pa. 

Features (General)—-CHIPS, Academy of Holy 
Angels, Fort Lee, N. J. 

Creative Literary Work (other than special fea- 
tures) -ACADEMY SPECTATOR, Lake Forest 
Academy, Lake Forest, III. 

Advertising—THE QUILL, Our Lady of Mercy 
High, Rochester 10, N. Y. 

Secondary Private Schools Printed Magazines 

Typography—-VAIL-DEANE BUDGET, Vail-Deane 
School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

General Layout—-GREEN LEAF, Greenwich Acad- 
emy, Greenwich, Conn. 

Stories and Essays—-THE ARENA, Canisius High, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Editorialsk—HORAE SCHOLASTICAE, St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H. 

Verse GREEN LEAF, Greenwich Academy, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Creative Literary Work (other than features) 
HORAE SCHOLASTICAE, St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H. 

Art Illustrations—THE XAVIER, Xavier High, 
New York City 

Literary Publications 

General Layout—THE RECORDER, Boys High, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Stories and Essays—-HARVEST, St. Vincent’s 
Academy, Newark, N. J. 

Editorials—VINCENTIAN, Vincentian Institute, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Features—-THE ERASMIAN, Erasmus Hall High, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Literary-Art Publications 


Typography HORIZONS, Brooklyn Technical 
High, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. MONROE DOCTRINE, 
Monroe High, Bronx 59, N. Y. 

General Layout—MAROON AND WHITE, Bay 
Ridge High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Stories-ARGUS, Hunter College High, New York 


~ 


City 
Essays—THE SCRIBE, Newtown High, Elmhurst, 
N 


be 

Verse—HILL HOUSE GLEAM, New Haven High, 
New Haven 11, Conn. 

Features (General)—-CARDINAL NOTES, Pros- 
pect Heights High, Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 

Creative Literary Work (other than features)- 
CARGOES, Abraham Lincoln High, Brooklyn, 
\. i 3 

Art Illustrations—THE FORT, Walton High, New 
York City 
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The ‘Fashion Plate’ of Liberty, N. Y., 
‘Comment’ Wins Macy’s Award 


HE Silver Plaque for placing: first 
in the Fashion Column Contest 
conducted jointly as a part of the 

Annual Contest by Macy’s of New York, 
the largest department store in the world, 
and the CSPA, was awarded this year to 
the Comment, Liberty, N. Y., High School, 
for “The Fashion Plate”, the column writ- 


ten by Lillian Pros. 


Second honors went to “Fad’s N’Fash- 
ions,” written by Angela Romea of the John 
Adams Journal, John Adams High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Third Place went to “Fashion Flips” by 
Vivian Johnson of the staff of the Brown 
and Gold, Haverhill, Mass., High School. 

The winners were announced at the con- 
cluding luncheon at the Hotel Commodore 
and Biltmore by Mr. Goran Holmquist, 
Merchandising Administrator of Macy’s. 


Mr. Holmquist presented the Plaque to 
Miss Pross, whose school will retain pos- 
session for one year. If the prize is won 
on three successive years by the same school, 
it becomes its permanent possession. Miss 
Pross received an individual gift from 
Macy’s as did the other winners in the 
Contest. 


The following article is the one that at- 
tracted the attention of the judges, style 
experts from Macy’s staff, and gave Miss 
Pross the leading prize: — 


THE FASHION PLATE 
By Lillian Pross 
Dear Mary: 

Well, here we are in the second month 
of school. The football games, social par- 
ties and school dances are well under way. 
With the coming of the winter season for 
fun, a need for clothes fitted to the occasion 
arises. One wants to fit into the picture and 
be part of the scene, not out of it. 


Whether you’re stepping out with your 
best beau or going to school, you'll need a 
new winter coat. The important point is 
to buy the coat that suits you. This year, 
you can have any kind of coat you want. 
When you go to buy, you'll find fitted 
coats in this year’s waist-and-hips silhou- 
ette, great flared coats that fall away from 
your shoulders in a shower of heavy rip- 
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ples, and straight classic coats in the tra- 
ditional tweed-and-leather manner. You'll 
find coats with hoods, coats with capes, 


And 


you'll have every sort of tweed and wool 


and coats with coachman collars. 


to choose from, in every color imaginable. 
The important thing to remember (notice 
I’ve mentioned it twice, Mary, so it must 
be important) is that you should buy the 
coat that suits you best. You and you 
alone can be the best judge of that. Pick 
a color that you adore and a style that ac- 
cents your better points. By the way, do 
be sure that it’s long enough to completely 


cover your new longer street length clothes. 


With Judy’s help, I picked out a cute 
A plaid coat with 
a flared back and a Peter Pan collar, it 
is just the thing for school and social 


number in Newman’s. 


events. The gold buttons parade in a short, 
neat row down the front of the coat and a 
corresponding row is found on both pockets. 
An inner lining makes it ideal for the type 
of winter weather we get in this section of 
the state. Under $35, it is styled by “Jun- 


ior Miss” to suit you and your budget. 


The dress you like best of all may not 
be the most glamorous thing you own, but 
scmething makes it wonderfully “tight,” 
so that every time you wear it you feel 
happy and at home in it—you feel your- 
self, in other words, not too done up but 
just a little special. (A point to recall 
here is that when you’re buying a dress, 
never, never, never take a dress that makes 
you feel uncomfortable or conspicuous, no 
matter what the sales girl says, because if 
you feel wrong in it, then it’s wrong for 
you and it probably won’t improve with 


wearing) . 


Anyhow, the dress you will like best of 
all, the one I have in mind, is something 
very simple and pretty—the sort of thing 
you wear to school on Friday, or a movie 
date, or even to an informal party. I par- 
ticularly like it, as you can guess, because 
of its small, immaculate white cuffs and 
collar. By Junior First, it is in a plaid ma- 
terial with a dainty shirred waist. Giving 


ee 


it a definitely “new” look, three-quarter 





sleeves are the final touch. This dress, able 
to be a “basic” in your wardrobe, is for 
sale at Newman’s for $10.98. 


Another dress that can suit almost every 
type of girl is the new torso tsyle, two-piece 
outfit. In all pastel shades, this dress can 
be interchanged and worn with different 
ensembles. The torso skirt is circled by 
small neat pleats while the blouse has a 
torso waist tied at the right hip with a 
neat and perky bow. A high convertible 
*V” neck collar and short buttoned sleeves 
give it the same tailored, neat look. Adver- 
tised in “Mademoiselle” and “Glamour,” it 
is featured in Newman’s for $15.98. A 
Bobbie Brooks special for special occasions! 


That’s 


about what you have to do when you walk 


Close your eyes and choose! 


into Newman’s and attempt to pick out a 
blouse. I went “eenie, meenie, minie, mo” 
and came up with three neat numbers. One 
of these follows the new blouse trend to 
a “T.” In white and pink, it has a puritan 
collar and long, full sleeves and a black 
bow. Buttoning down the front, it is a 
typical “Gibson Girl” blouse. It sells for 
$5.98. Another blouse that can be worn 
for dress or school is a short-sleezed casual 
in gray and yellow. A Gibson type collar 
and tucked front create it into a “perfect” 
for every mood. Just think, Mary, it is 
but $4.95. 
a cardigan or jacket, the plain short-sleeved 


white blouses are just the thing. With a 


To be worn by itself or with 


Peter Pan or Gibson collar, it comes in 
white only. Just $2.98! 


After this shopping fest you head for 
home. However, there is always the prob- 
lem of “do-re-mi.” If you are a little short, 


do as I did, send it home C.O.D. That is, 
Call On Dad—and pray the best. Just ap- 
proach Dad with a remark such as, “Why, 
Dad, if a certain girl in a certain family 
lacks a certain amount of clothes, her 
parents would certainly want to buy it for 
her, wouldn’t they?” Present him with the 
bill and how can he refuse? You’re bound 
to win. 

O! gee! Judy just nudged me and 
pointed to the clock. The bell is about 
to ring and, as usual, my things are scat- 
So I'll have to close 


now with—see you next month. 


tered here and there. 


Fashionably yours, 
LIL 
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Advisers’ Association Meeting Raises 


Level of Accomplishmentto NewHigh 


PPROXIMATELY seventy-five Ad- 
A visers attended the general business 

meeting of the Advisers’ Associa- 
tion, Friday, March 12, in 513 A School of 
Business, Columbia University. Miss Mar- 
gueriate M. Herr, President, presided. Miss 
Mary E. Murray, secretary-treasurer, read 
the minutes of the 1947 meeting and the 
financial status of the Association from 
June 30, 1947, to March 5, 1948. 


Financial Report 


Balance, June 30, 1947 $1596.87 
Receipts: 
Membership Dues, July 1, 
1947-March 5, 1948 $ 482.50 
Expenditures: 
Clerical Assistance $ 11.50 
Teacher-Load Questionnaire 
Clerical Assistance 12.00 
Membership Cards 10.31 
Mimeographing of Bulletin 
and Reports 59.71 
Total Expenditures 93.52 
Balance, July 1, 1947 through 
March 5, 1948 388.98 


Balance on Hand, March 5, 1948 $1982.85 
Both reports were accepted as read. 

Reports on projects by committee chair- 
men followed. Charles F. Troxel, speaking 
on “What Price Advisership”, stated that 
the response to the questionnaire on the 
adviser load had been most gratifying and 
most revealing and that the results of the 
survey would be made available shortly. He 
remarked that the survey showed that most 
Advisers contribute endlessly of their time, 
while a few, of course, give very little. 

It revealed, too, that teachers are not all 
agreed as to whether they prefer a lighter 
schedule or reimbursement for these addi- 
tional hours. Regardless of individual wishes, 
however, various school systems will accept 
only such suggestions for improving the 
status of the journalism teachers as appeal 
to them. Therefore, local groups and state 
associations should work toward the sug- 
gestions they think their School Boards will 
be likely to accept, he concluded. 


EPORTING on the revision of the 
“Primer on Newspaper Technique”, 
Lambert A. Greenawalt said that a question- 
naire had been sent to approximately fifty 
Advisers in various geographical sections re- 
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questing opinions on the present scorebook 
as compared with those of other press asso- 
ciations and that a summary of their evalua- 
tions was made and reported on at a meet- 
ing of the Advisory Board in January. 
The committee has been working diligently 
and the new scorebook, entitled “School 
Newspaper Fundamentals”, will be ready for 
publication this spring. 

Joseph M. Murphy, CSPA Director, 
spoke on “School Journalism—Practice and 
Policy.” He was deeply appreciative, he 
said, of the continued support of the Ad- 
visers without whom there would be no 
press association. He expressed his interest 
in the status of the Adviser today, being 
distressed at the labor expended in financing 
publications. “It should be the School Board 
and not you who is responsible for the con- 
tracts for your publications,” he asserted. 

Regarding college credit for journalism 
courses, he said colleges are conservative 
about accepting journalism for credit. In 
discussing with college administrators the 
possibilities of the acceptance of the sub- 
ject for credit, Mr. Murphy stated that he 
does so from two standpoints 





college ad- 
missions and the Adviser. In high schools, 
he pointed out, the journalism course is not 
comparable to a college course in that sub- 
ject. If journalism could parallel the cre- 
ative writing courses it would be compar- 
able. The publication of the newspaper 
could be treated as a good laboratory course 
with creative writing. 

Continuing, Mr. Murphy pointed out the 
need of a national organization for advisers. 
At present CSPAA and NAJD are doing 
a fine job. He suggested the advisability 
of a third group on the Pacific coast with 
a common overall ground. The three groups 
could then promote a nationwide organiza- 
tion. 


A UNION of press associations has 
been proposed to bring to a focus 
the things on which papers are rated. A 
National Council might work for the com- 
mon good. 
In summarizing, Mr. Murphy listed four 
points: 
1. Since Advisers do not like to leave the 
newspaper field once they are in it, 
they should not be financially burdened 





by this activity. 


2. A movement leading to the establish- 
ment of departments of journalism in 
high school is not advisable at the pres- 
ent time. School newspaper work must 
operate under the department of Eng- 
lish if college credits are desired. 

3. A national organization for Advisers is 
not only feasible but necessary. 

4. A firmly established association of press 
groups to serve as a clearing house in 
eliminating conflicts in dates of state 
and regional meetings and the overlap- 
ping of effort is advisable. 

DeWitt D. Wise reported progress on 
the revision of the “Yearbook Scoring Sheet 
Technique” which will be ready for publi- 
cation this summer. 

Charles F. Troxell, chairman of the Ne- 
crology committee, read a tribute to Sydney 
O’Kun and Arthur F. Smith, prominent ad- 
visers who died during the year 1947. The 
Association voted to include them in the 
minutes of the CSPAA and to send copies 
to the families of each of the deceased. 
(The resolutions are appended to this re- 
port.) 

Miss Mary E. Murray gave a brief his- 
tory of the “CSPAA Bulletin, Its Purpose 
and Plan.” She explained that the Bul- 
letin began early in the history of the as- 
sociation. The frequency of publication 
was always irregular, largely because no one 
individual was responsible for editing it. In 
1936 and for three or four years thereafter, 
the Bulletin was published as a duplicated 
yearbook. These contained articles on sub- 
jects of interest to advisers contributed by 
different people. Some of the articles were 
the result of questionnaires. The present 
move is to so amend the constitution as to 
provide for the election of a Bulletin editor, 
one who is a responsible member of AA, 
conversant with its thought and progress, 
and capable of planning and carrying to 
completion quarterly - issues. 

Miss Murray read Article IV of the pres- 
ent constitution applying to the election of 
officers and then the proposed amendment 
which added an Editor to the list of elected 
officers. The amendment was unanimously 
accepted. 


M* HERR appointed a committee to 

revise and bring up to date the His- 
tory of the CSPAA. Miss Helen M-E Mc- 
Carthy was named chairman, assisted by the 
Misses Gertrude L. Turner, Mary E. Mur- 


ray and Rowena Harvey; and Messrs. 


Twenty-three 


Resolutions 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association has lost two prominent members 
by death since the annual meeting in March, 
1947. 

Mr. Sydney O’Kun, president of the As- 
sociation, and adviser of the Ridder News, 
Ridder Junior High School, the Bronx, New 
York, died June 30, 1947. 

Mr. Arthur F. Smith, adviser to the 
Orange and Black, Central High School, 
Lonanconing, Md., died in mid-October, 
1947. 

As adviser to the Ridder News, Mr. 
O’Kun brought it to the level of Medalist 
rating in the annual competition of the As- 
sociation. He was elected Chairman of the 
Junior High School Division of CSPA, and 
after serving for several years, he was elected 
President of the Advisers’ group in March, 
1946. He was awarded the Gold Key of 
the Association in March, 1944. 

Lawyer as well as teacher, Mr. O’Kun 
gave unsparingly of his time and talents 
to the best interests of the school publica- 
tion field. His services were particularly 
valuable during the war years, when, in the 
absence of Director Joseph M. Murphy, he 
kept in close and at times almost daily con- 
tact with the CSPA office and rendered in- 
estimable assistance to the Acting Director 


and the office staff in the planning and con- 





Charles F. Troxell and Lambert Greena- 


walt. 


Charles F. Troxell, chairman of the nomi- 
nating committee, presented the following 
slate of officers for the approval of the 


members: 


President: 


Miss Mary E. Murray, Al- 
legany High School, Cumberland, Md. 


Vice-President: Miss Rowena Harvey, 


South Side High School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
John H. McCoy, Occidental College, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Mrs. Adeline Woodruff, 
Central High School, Van Hornersville, 
N. Y. 


Secretary-Treasurer: Bryan Barker, Mer- 
cersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Bulletin Editor: Mrs. Carrol S. Slick, 


Twenty-four 


duct of Association affairs. 
k ok ok O* 

Principal of Central High School for 
forty-four years, Mr. Smith was ever in- 
terested in school journalism and served 
many years as adviser of the Orange and 
Black, which under his inspiring leadership 
won high honors in national competition 
year after year. He accompanied his staft 
members to leading press conferences, both 
local and national, often hundreds of miles 
from home. As a participant in CSPA Con- 
vention programs, he generously gave others, 
advisers and students, the benefit of his long 
experience. He was awarded the Gold Key 
of the Association in March, 1939. 

In addition to his journalistic activities, he 
was an enthusiastic supporter of sports, 
especially basketball. He also served for a 
time in the Maryland House of Delegates 
and was active in local politics. 

He devoted his entire life to making his 
school, his town, and his county a fostering 
ground for democracy. 

‘+ * *& * * 

This Association deeply mourns the loss 
of these two valued leaders. We sincerely 
appreciate all our contacts with them and 
know that we shall continue to remember 
them and benefit from having worked with 
them. Their good deeds merit our richest 
tribute. 


Upper Darby High School, Upper Darby, 
Pa. 


Mr. Troxell reported that nomination ac- 
ceptances had been received from all named 
above except Mr. McCoy, and that all let- 
ters were sent in ample time for a reply. 

The slate of* the nomination committee 


was accepted by unanimous vote. 


Dr. Marian C. Sheridan spoke on “Jour- 
nalism in the Curriculum”; Mrs. Dorothy 
H. Sanderson, on “Journalism Job Infor- 
mation”, and Mario De Orchis on “The 
Law of Libel and School Publications.” 

Miss Herr presented the newly elected 
officers present at the time who expressed 
their appreciation for the confidence placed 
in them and asked for the continued good- 


will and support of the Association. 





Twenty-fourth 
Convention 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Lambert Greenawalt, his Adviser at that 
time, was present in the audience and rose 
to take his bow before the applause of the 


audience. 


After the Session, the delegates adjourned 
to the steps of the Low Memorial Library 


where the Convention picture was taken. 


Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken, General 
Secretary of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, former President of 
Vassar College, addressed the General Ses- 


sion on Saturday morning. 


HE Convention Luncheon was held this 
year in two hotels, the Commodore 
The Director of the As- 
sociation, Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, presided 
at the Commodore where Ambassador Aus- 


and the Biltmore. 


tin delivered an address that was broadcast 
over Station WMCA. Associate Director 
Charles F. Troxell, presided at the Biltmore 
where Dr. Philip C. Jessup, Deputy Repre- 
sentative of the United States Interim Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, addressed the delegates. 
Dr. Jessup’s address will be reproduced in 
the May Review, while that of Ambassador 
Austin is carried in this isue. 

Extensive coverage was given to the Con- 
vention and to the release of awards lists 
by the newspapers and the press associations. 
The Associated Press reported more than 80 
calls from all parts of the country for state 
and city coverage of the placings and the 
telegraph office at the University was de- 
luged with outgoing wires. Reuter’s, the 
noted English press service, and London’s 
Evening Standard and Daily Mirror were 
represented by Miss Pamela Kitchener, who 
covered the Convention in connection with 
the visits of the European high school stu- 


dents. 


Lost and Found 


One sterling silver chain bracelet 
bearing the word “JEAN” on the rec- 
tangular name plate was found during 
the Convention. And now we wonder 


who “JEAN” may be? 
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Certificates of Merit Awarded for 


Typographical Achievement 


LL newspapers receiving First Place 
ratings in the Ninth Annual Typo- 
graphical Competition conducted 
jointly by the National Graphic Arts Edu- 
cation Association and the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association in conunction with 
the 24th Annual Contest, were awarded a 
large and attractively printed two-color Cer- 
tificate of Merit through the courtesy of 
the American Type Founders Department 
of Education. 

The ratings were made by a Committee 
selected by Mr. J. Henry Holloway, Prin- 
cipal of The New York School of Print- 
ing, who is responsible for the development 
of the Typographical Contest to its pre-ent 


highly effective state. 


HAIRMAN of the Committee was 

Mr. Ferdy J. Tagle, First Assistant 
at The New York School of Printing, as- 
sisted by Mr. T. G. McGrew, former Su- 
perintendent, United Typothetae of Amer- 
ica School of Printing, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
now Manager, Membership Relations De- 
partment, New York Employing Printers 
Association; Mr. Charles Felton, Art Di- 
Kurt H. Volk, Inc., Author of 
“Layout”, lecturer in Typography and Lay- 


rector, 


out, Fordham University, Publications Di- 
vision; and Mr. Henry Schneider, First 
Vice-President of the New York Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen, secretary of the 
Charles Francis Press. 

A special check list has been developed 
by the Committee for their work on the 
annual entries in this contest and the cu- 
mulative results upon the school press field 
is being increasingly noticed in the publica- 
tions submitted each year. 


Hand-Set Contest 


HE same Committee that reads and 
rates the entries in the Typographic 
Contest also surveys the papers submitted 
annually for the Hand-Set Contest which 
is conducted as a part of each CSPA Con- 
test. Four papers were given ratings in 
the 1948 Contest. This Contest is also 
under the supervision of the National 
Graphic Arts Education Association. 
The thanks and appreciation of the As- 
sociation is extended to the Judges, to Mr. 
Holoway, to Mr. Fred J. Hartman, Director 
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of the National Graphic Arts Education 
Association to whom the institution of this 
word must be credited, and to Mr. John A. 
Backus, Director of the Department of Edu- 
caton of the American Type Founders, who 
provides the Certificates of Merit and has 
rendered generous support and encourage- 
ment to the work throughout the years. 


The list of awards in these Contests 
follows:— 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


2501 or More Pupils 
First Place—Pershing Chronicle, Pershing High 
School, Detroit 12, Michigan 
Second Place—-The Sewanhaka Chieftain, Sewan- 
—. Central High School, Floral Park, L. L., 


| > F 

Third Place—Hickory Log, Andrew Jackson High 
School, St. Albans, L. I., N. Y. 

Fourth Place—Seton High News, Seton Hizh 
School, Baltimore 18, Md. 


1501 to 2500 Pupils 


First Place—The North Central News, North Cen- 
tral High, Spokane 15, Washington 

Second Place—The Lincoln News, Lincoln High 
School, Tacoma 8, Washington 

Fourth Place—Harding Spectator, Warren Hard- 
ing High School, Bridgeport, Conn. 

1001 to 1500 Pupils 

First Place—-The Courier, Normandy High School, 
St. Louis Co. 14, Mo. 

Second Place—The Scribbler, Spartanburg High 
School, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Third Place—Te-Hi-News, Teaneck High School, 
Teaneck, N. J. 

Fourth Place—The Student, Woodrow Wilson 
High, Portsmouth, Va. 

751 to 1000 Pupils 

First Place-—Cynosure Bi-Weekly, Fargo High 
School, Fargo, N. D. 

Second Place—Bismarck Hi-Herald, 
High School, Bismarck, N. D. 

Third Place—Spokesman, Marshall High School, 
St. Paul 5, Minn. 

Fourth Place-—-West High Times, West High, 
Madison 5, Wis. 


301 to 750 Pupils 


First Place-—-High School Owl, Wellsville High 
School, Wellsville, N. Y. 

Second Place—The Chatterbox, George Washing- 
ton High School, Danville, Va. 

Third Place—Hi-Pal, Cathedral High School, Den- 
ver 5, Colo. 

Fourth Place—-The Yellow Jacket, Florence High 
School, Florence, S. C. 


300 or Less Pupils 


First Place—The Whitmell School Citizen, Whit- 
mell Farm Life School, Whitmell, Va. 

Second Place—Marian Torch, St. Mary’s Academy 
and College, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Third Place—The Student Prints, Wadesboro High 
School, Wadesboro, N. C. 

Fourth Place—Guidon, San Rafael Military Acad- 
emy, San Rafael, Calif. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


1201 or More Pupils 


First Place—Blue and White, Roosevelt Junior 
High School, Altoona, Pa. 

Second Place—Ridder News, Herman Ridder Jr. 
High School, Bronx, N. Y. 

Third Place—Junior Post, Upper Darby Junior 
High School, Upper Darby, Pa. 

Fourth Place—Jeffersonian, Jefferson Intermed- 
iate, Detroit, Mich. 


701 to 1200 Pupils 


First Place—The Willard Echo, Frances E. Wil- 
lard Junior High School, Santa Ana, Calif. 
Second Place—Junior Hi Lights, Quincy Junior 
High, Quincy, Ill. 

Third Place—-lhe Jordan Mizar, Jordan Junior 
High, Minneapolis 11, Minn. 

Fourth Place—Buzz, Junior High School No. 3, 
Trenton 8, N. J. 

700 or Less Pupils 

First Place—Reflector, Jackson Junior High, Jack- 
son, Mich. 

Second Place—The Snowden Chatterbox, Snowden 
Junior High, Memphis, Tenn. 


Bismarck 





Third Place--The Mt. Rose Jr. High News, Mt. 
Rose Junior High, York, Pa. 

Fourth Place—-The Havermale News, Havermale 
Junior High, Spokane 12, Wash. 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


First Place—Capaha Arrow, Southeast Missouri 
State College, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Second Place—-The Echo, The Ark. State Teachers 
College, Conway, Ark. 

Third Place—Eastern State News, Eastern Illinois 
State College, Charleston, Ill. 

Fourth Place--The Northern Student, Bemidji 
State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn. 


TRADE SCHOOLS 


First Place—Bok Journal, Bok-Voc. Tech School, 
Philadelphia 48, Pa. 

Second Place—The Spotlight, Alexander Hamilton 
Voce. High School, Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 

Third Place—Dobbins Ink Spot, Dobbins Voc. 
Tech., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


PRIVATE SECONDARY 


First Place—The Notre Dame, Notre Dame Acad- 
emy, Toledo 6, Ohio 

Second Place—The Life, Brooklyn Friends, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Third Place—The Eagle, Missouri Military Acad- 
emy, Mexico, Mo. 

Fourth Place—The Eye, St. Ignatius High School, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


First Place—Los Angeles Collegian, Los Angeles 
City and State College, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Second Place-—Pirate Press, Ventura Junior Col- 
lege, Ventura, Calif. 

Third Place—Western Graphic, Colorado Womens 
College, Denver, Colo. 

Fourth Place—Stratford Traveller, Stratford Col- 
lege, Danville, Va. 


HAND SET 


First Place—Okmulgee Torchlight, Okmulgee High, 
Okmulgee, Okla. 
Second Place—The 
Washington, D. C. 
Third Place—The School Spirit, Benjamin Bosse 

High, Evansville, Ind. 
Fourth Place—-School Spirit, D. H. Fanning Trade 
High School for Girls, Worcester, Mass. 


Easterner, Eastern High, 





Book Reviews 


Philip Freund’s “How to Become a Lit- 
erary Critic” isn’t a quick look at slick 
tricks in reviewing. Instead it is a series 
of essays. And these essays tell how his 
critical theories emerged. 

In fact he devotes most of his attention 
to the novel. He learned much, he says, 
by studying Fielding, Melville, Conrad, and 
Lawrence. What he has to say is addressed 
more to the adult than the teen-ager. Thus, 
it will appeal to English teachers rather 
than English students in high school. 


* * * 


Herbert Read’s “The Innocent Eye” is 
the autobiography of a critic, poet, and es- 
sayist. Clearly written, it is a slow-moving 
piece of self-revelation. It will appeal more 
to adults than adolescents. 

Somewhat meditative in approach, the 
study reveals the basis for his fundamental 
attitudes. “Only 
an art which rises above conscious reality, 


What’s his conclusion? 


only a transcendant or super-real art, is 
adequate.” 


* * * 


HOW TO BECOME A LITERARY CRITIC. 
By Philip Freund. New York: Beechhurst Press. 
200 pp. $3. 

THE INNOCENT EYE. By Herbert Read. 
New York: Holt. 268 pp. $3.50. 
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Peace and 





The Press 


(Continued from Page 2) 


tions from the repressive controls of govern- 
ments, it is a sad thing to witness reactionary 
and ruthless attempts to put new shackles 
on the press. 

One of the many new cases of suppression 
is that of Mr. Lev Syabrove who was the 
Czechoslovakian expert member of the 
United Nations Sub-Commission on Free- 
dom of Information. Before the war, he 
was the editor of a large and influential 
newspaper in Prague. The Nazis siezed 
his paper and sent him to the concentration 
camp at Buchenwald for five years. After 
the war, he returned to Prague and made 
a new start as editor of a greatly respected 
paper. Not many days ago, he was again 
turned out of his office. The typical method 
of dealing with independent journalists in 
Czechoslovakia today is to take up their 
ration cards and give them new ones marked 
If they wish to eat, 
they must work in the mines. That is a 
sad thing for journalists, but even sadder 
for the people who depend upon them for 
the information they must have to form 


for mine laborers. 


an intelligent opinion. 


A T the last General Assembly, the dele- 
gates rejected by overwhelming ma- 
jority votes the attempts of a minority to 
make the suppression of the press a recom- 
mendation of the United Nations to all 
countries. They reaffirmed the Charter pro- 
visions calling for “the promotion of uni- 
versal respect for, and observance of, funda- 
mental freedoms including freedom of 
speech.” They condemned propaganda de- 
signed “to provoke or encourage any threats 
to the peace, breach of the peace or act 
of aggression.” And they called for the 
promotion of friendly relations between na- 
tions and the “dissemination of all informa- 
tion designed to give expression to the 
undoubted desire of all peoples for peace.” 
During the debate on this issue, I tried 
to express the meaning of a free press and 
to link freedom of the press and peace as 
inseparable. I said then, and subsequent 
events give new significance to the words: 
“The United States Delegation opposes any 
attempts, direct or indirect, to limit freedom 
of expression. We are against even setting 
foot upon the path leading to suppression 
and tyranny.” 
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I said in another place: “The direction of 
the prohibition (of the Soviet resolution) 
expressly against evil propaganda—not men- 
tioning good propaganda—is the classic 
method of applying shackles to the mind of 
the governed. Wherever censorship and 
suppression by law or decree has been pro- 
posed, it has always been aimed at bad 
propaganda. Yet from experience of cen- 
turies, we know that the power to suppress 
bad propaganda is the power to suppress 
good propaganda.” 

In that speech, I quoted the words of 
Thomas Masaryk, the founder and the 
first President of Czechoslovakia. Let me 
read his words to you young editors: “Free- 
dom of opinion is a form of political free- 
dom, and a condition of it. In practice, 
journalism and the daily press are exten- 
sions of parliamentary control over Govern- 
ments . . . . Moreover, the freedom of 
the press ensures the right to criticize public 
men and the whole apparatus of the State. 
Criticism is at once a postulate and a method 
of democratic policy just as it is a postulate 
and a method of science and of the scientific 
spirit. The right of criticism is a right of 
political initiative.” 

Those are great words about the lofty 
position of the profession you are practicing 
and, I hope, preparing for. An editor or 
reporter has more than a job or a business. 
Like the scientist or the doctor, he has a 
sacred obligation. He can no more justify 
himself in circulating distorted information, 
half-truths or wild guesses as news or con- 
cealing important facts than a doctor, under 
his Hippocratic oath, can excuse himself 
for taking advantage of the credulity of 
his patients. 


_— a time when the principle of free 
press is under attack because the 
practice of it exposes the truth and en- 
dangers high-handed authority, the journal- 
ist has more than ordinary responsibility. He 
must be especially careful not to jeopardize 
or discredit his profession in the eyes of 
public opinion. For it is the confidence of 
the public which will really vouch-safe the 


continued freedom of the press. 
The record of our history shows that 


the standards of journalism under conditions 
of freedom have been constantly raised. 





The improvement to come depends upon 
The standards are as high but no 
higher than the personal standards of 
honesty and integrity of the people who 
The press is as 


you. 


constitute the profession. 
responsible as the individual editors and 
reporters are responsible. 

These are tense times calling for the 
most sober and careful judgment of public 
opinion. The peace of the world and the 
very future of civilization as we know it 
are at stake. Making deadlines carelessly 
or headlines sensationally can jeopardize our 
hopes of building a peaceful future. Public 
opinion must be given a clear, honest, 
balanced picture of many critical situations. 

In Palestine, for example, we are dealing 
with one of the most complex and difficult 
situations to come before the United Na- 
tions. The General Assembly has recom- 
mended a plan for the people of that 
disturbed country to live together in eco- 
nomic union with autonomy for two states 
and a special international regime for Jeru- 
salem. 

As students and editors and young citi- 
zens who are vitally concerned with the 
success of the United Nations in the attain- 
ment of a peaceful settlement in Palestine, 
I suggest that you use extreme care in read- 
ing the press and listening to the radio on 
this subject. Read widely and compare. 
Get at the background facts. Watch for 
the well-known methods of slanting and 
coloring. Most of all, discuss the problem 
from the standpoint of consequences and 
alternatives. 

You have, access to a free and unfettered 
press, so it is entirely practical to get at a 
difficult issue like this by reading many 
points of view and many different reports. 

Important as accurate, fair and factual 
reporting is to public opinion, the press 
has even broader opportunities to serve 
the people’s struggle for peace. This is 
my third point. 

Here is the opportunity for imagination. 
Because our lives are so directly affected 
by far-off events and problems, the press is 
challenged to make them real and under- 
standable to public opinion. 


OWHERE is this more important than 
in our own country. We have in- 
herited great responsibility which goes along 
with great power. We have only recently 
become active participants in world affairs 
on a broad scale. We have to get over the 


old attitudes of the irresponsible spectator, 
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watching the flow of events and giving off- 
hand reactions. When we speak now, we 
must be ready to act. It isn’t any longer 
a question of what should be done by some- 
body else, but what we are prepared to do 
as our share. 

Now, it takes a great deal of imagination 
to understand big problems in that light. 
We have to learn a lot about other peoples 
—how they live, how they feel about things 
and how their problems differ from ours. 
We have to get the story straight and clear 
and whole now, because we are required to 
act on our understandings. I have noticed 
some fine stories in the press recently giving 
us a vivid picture of the peoples who live 
in Africa. That is the sort of thing I mean. 

Imaginative reporters can get down to the 
grass roots and tell us about the public 
opinions of other countries—not merely the 
We have to 
understand why Prime Ministers and For- 
eign Ministers say things. 


hot news from the capitol. 


Then there are the opportunities for help- 
ing public opinion to find ways of express- 
ing constructive impulses. The press is 
showing more and more imagination in 
drawing attention to what the citizen with 
informed opinions can do about them. 

As editors, you realize the importance of 
keeping close to your readers. They like 
your paper more if they have a sense of 
partnership in it. All over the country 
leaders of citizen-groups have collaborated 
with editors and radio station managers in 
projects to increase understanding of the 
United Nations world and our part in 
world affairs. You remember the news- 
paper man and broadcaster who initiated 
the idea of organizing a Friendship Train 
of food for Europe while the bigger plans 
for aid were being discussed. And it 
enables people to act for peace. 

The New York Times and the New 
York Herald Tribune have sponsored and 
helped organize free discussion of public 
affairs for youth and teachers and citizens 
generally. I understand students 


many other countries are meeting with you 


f rom 


here as a result of a newspaper’s good of- 
fices. That certainly links the press with 
peace. 


_— have a big press under your direct 

guidance. You can use it to act for 
peace and understanding as soon as you 
go home. Perhaps you already have 
initiated plans of action. I am referring 


to the United Nations Appeal for Children. 
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AUTOGRAPHS by the scores come out of the Annual Convention. 


Here, near the 
head table at the concluding Luncheon at the Hotel Commodore, we find Dr. Frank 


D. Fackenthal, Acting President of Columbia University, signing a program while 
Ambassador Warren R. Austin, enjoying some episode, prepares to follow suit. 





Our national committee is at work on a 
campaign to give every citizen a chance to 
contribute to save children from hunger 
and disease. Every high school editor can 
use the power of his segment of the press 
to mobilize interest in this practical, world- 
wide common effort. 


In Norway students made a rather unique 
use of the press for peace. They put ad- 
vertisements in the papers offering to work 
one day and give their wages to the United 
Nations Appeal for Children. Some three 
thousand students in this small country 
have already raised 75,000 kroner or about 
$15,000 in this way. 


There is a special school and college 
section in the American Committee for 
Overseas Aid and UN Appeal for Chil- 
dren. From that section you can learn 
what others are doing. It is a very good 
news-beat for your best reporter. The 
address of the Committee is 39 Broadway, 


New York City. 
What you do in this Crusade for Children 


will help me in what I am trying to do in 
the councils of the United Nations. It 
will help produce a new atmosphere of 
hope and confidence and international under- 
standing. It will show again how much we 
care for the welfare of people and the 
building up of a peaceful world. Every 








one counts in weighting the scales on the 
side of peace. The very tenseness of the 
times challenges us to double our efforts 
and to keep our heads. 

Thank you for letting me come here 
and talk with you. I hope I may have 
given you a fresh view of the importance 
of public opinion and how the press can 


keep it alert and informed. 


N.Y. Herald-Tribune 
Forum Booklets Ready 


The proceedings of the Third Annual 
New York Herald Tribune Forum for 
High Schools are being printed in pamph- 
let form for permanent record. The book 
will contain introductions and biographies 
of the speakers, with pictures of each 
speaker; a list of recommended reading on 
the Forum theme, Problems of Europe con- 
fronting the World We Want; pictures, 
autobigraphies and home addresses of each 
of the twenty-nine foreign students; and 
special news pictures as well as a verbatim 
report of the entire Forum. 

The booklet will cost fifty cents a copy 
and may be obtained by writing to the 
New York Herald Tribune Forum Infor- 
mation Service, 230 West 41st Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 


Twenty-seven 








































































Publications Contest Results 


(Continued from Page 17) 


BLUE AND WHITE CARRIER, Fort Lupton 
High, Fort Lupton, Colo. 

THE OWL, Oxford High, Oxford, N. C. 

MARIAN TORCH, St. Marys Academy and Col- 
lege, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

THE MARQUETTE DIAL, Marquette High, Tulsa 
5, Okla. 

THE MARINER, Harbor High, Ashtabula, Ohio 

SUN DIAL, Sterling High, Sterling, Kansas 

ROUGH RIDER, Roosevelt High, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

THE WHITMELL SCHOOL CITIZEN, Whitmell 
Farm Life School, Whitmell, Va. 

COLLEGE HI CRIER, Montclair College High, 
montclair, N. J. 

THE BLUE AND GOLD, Hampstead High, Hamp- 
stead, N. Y. 

BELLS OF ST. MARYS, St. Marys Academy, 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 

AVON LAKE SPECTRUM, Avon Lake High, 
Avon Lake, Ohio 

BLUE AND WHITE, Sharpsville High, Sharps- 
ville, Pa. 

THE REPORTER, Bradford Academy, Bradford, 


Vt. 
BLUE AND WHITE, Shenandoah Catholic High, 
Shenandoah, Pa. 
Second Place Rating 
THE BENHAM HI, Benham High, Benham, Ky. 
ORANGE AND BLACK, Hatfield High, Hatfield, 
Pa. 
THE SERAPHIC STUDENT, St. Bonadventure 
High, Sturtevant, Wisc. 
THE PIONEER, Paradise Twp. High, Paradise, 


a. 

GUIDON, San Rafel Military Academy, San Rafel, 
Calif. 

THE FOUNTAIN, White Sulphur High, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

ANNOUNCER, Heidelberg Twp. High, Sheffers- 
own, Pa. 

THE OPTIMIST, Moro High, Moro, Ore. 

THE OWL, Hurlock High, Hurlock, Md. 

THE STUDENT PRINTS, Wadesboro High, 
Wadesporo, N. C. 

THE SIGNAL, Sistersville High, Sisterville, W.Va. 

NEW ECHO, Williamsburg High, Williamsburg, 
Pa. 

YELLOW JACKET BUZZ, Newark High, Newark, 
Dela. 

GREEN GOLD ECHOES, Sacred Heart High, 
Yonkers 3, N. Y. 

ELIZABETHAN, Wirt County High, Elizabeth, 
W. Va. 

Third Place Rating 

ROUND UP, Irwin High, Irwin, Pa. 

THE BEACON, Closter High, Closter, N. J. 

RAILROADER, Youngwood High, Youngwood, Pa. 

THE ATOM, Waverly High, Waverly, Pa. 

THE LAUREL SCHOOL MIRROR, Laurel High, 
Laurel, Dela. 

THE TATTLER, Stevenson High, Stevenson, Wash. 

ECHO, Royalton Hartland Central, Middleport, 


2. 
BOOSTER, Anthony High, Anthony, Kansas 
THE EYE, Garnet High, Charleston 1, W. Va. 
COMET, Falisburg Central, South Fallsburg, N. Y. 
Fourth Place Rating 
THE RUMBLER, Nathan Hale-Ray High, Moodus, 
Conn. 
BEACON, Berlin High, Kensington, Conn. 
NAHATAN NEWS, Westwood High, Westwood, 
Mass. 
BIRDSEYE, Birdsboro High, Birdsboro, Pa. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LITHOGRAPHED NEWSPAPERS 


Medalist Rating 
THE OPINION, Peoria High, Peoria, Ill. 
First Place Rating 
FOREST PARK PRESS, Forest Park High, Balti- 
more 7, Md. 
SIREN, High School, Stamford, Conn. 
THE DAILY PINION, McKinley High, Honolulu 
53, Hawaii 
Second Place Rating 
HI-NOTES, Walden High, Walden, -N. Y. 
SHADARROW, Shade High, Cairnbrook, Pa. 





SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PHOTO OFFSET NEWSPAPERS 





First Place Rating 
THE GOVERNOR, Farrington High, Honolulu 
35, Hawaii 
Second Place Rating 
— Port Jervis High, Port Jervis, 


N. Y. 
NEIRD, Darien High, Darien, Conn. 





Twenty-eight 












SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
TYPEWRITTEN NEWSPAPERS 


First Place Rating 
THE CHATTERBOX, Montfort Preparatory, Bay- 
shore, N. Y. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
DUPLICATED NEWSPAPERS 


1501 to 2500 Pupil Classification 
First Place Rating 
QUIP SCRIPS, Aliquippa High, Aliquippa, Pa. 
Second Place Rating 
GREEN AND GOLD, J. J. Ferris High, Jersey 
city, N. J. 
1001 to 1500 Pupil Classification 
First Place Rating 
ODDS AND ENDS, Union High, Union, N. J. 
KERAMOS ECHO, Senior High, Liverpool, Ohio 
751 to 1000 Pupil Classification 
Second Place Rating 
THE DRAGONETTE, Warren High, Warren, Pa. 
301 to 750 Pupil Classification 
First Place Rating 
VALISTIC, Swissvale High, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SIDER PRESS, Senior High, Oceanside, N. Y. 
THE TOWER, St. Johns Boys and Girls High, 
Philadelphia 27, Pa. 
Second Place Rating 
THE SPECTATOR, Smithfield High, Smithfield, 
Ohio 
THE QUILL, Elllenville High, Ellenville, N. Y. 
Third Place Rating 
THE FANSCOTIAN, Scotch Plains High, Scotch 


Plains, N. J. 
THE SHALER SCOOP, Shaler High, Glenshaw, 


Pa. 
BONAC BEACHCOMBER, East Hampton High, 
East Hampton, N. Y. 





300 or Less Pupil Classification 
Medalist Rating 


THE HERALD, Holy Cross High, Covington, Ky. 


First Place Rating 


BAILEY BUGLE, Bailey High, Bailey, N. C. 

BLUE AND GOLD, Mt. Upton Central High, Mt. 
Upton, N. Y. 

VHS HIGHLIGHTS, Van Hornesville Central 
High, Van Hornesville, N. Y. 

AT TO HI, Atwood Twp. High, Atwood, Ill. 

LYME LIGHT, Old Lyme High, Old Lyme, Conn. 

P.H.S. SCRIBBLER, Piedmont High, Piedmont, 
W. Va. 

DEEP RIVER RIPPLES, Deep River High, Deep 
River, Conn. 

BROADCASTER, East Islip High, East Islip, L. L, 
N. Y. 

Second Place Rating 


THE BULLDOGS BARK, Chetek High, Chetek, 


Wisc. 
THE COURANT, New Canaan High, New Canaan, 


Conn. 
YELLOW JACKET JOURNAL, Mohall High, Mo- 
hall, N. D. 


THE INKSPOT, Edmore Rural Agriculture School, 
Edmore, Mich. 
BROADCAST, South Whitley High, South Whit- 


ley, Ind. 
CURRYER, Curry High, Greensboro, N. C. 
Third Place Rating 


LANTERN, Mt. Kisco High, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

JOLLY JUNIORS, Ward Local High, Carbon 
Hill, Ohio 

THE PANTHER PAW, Liberty High, Liberty, 
Texas 

LOGGER, Kapowsin High, Kapowsin, Wash. 

TOLT HI LIFE, Tolt High, Carnation, Wash. 

THE COURIER, Solon High, Solon, Maine 

STEWARTSTONIAN, Stewartstown High, Stew- 
artstown, Pa. 

PENCIL POINTS, Bedford Hills High, Bedford 


Hills, N. Y. 

ARGUS, Midway High, Midway, Pa. 

SMOKE SIGNALS, Council Rock Sr. High, New- 
town, Pa. 

BDA WAUKA, High School, Medicine Lakes, 
Montana 

Fourth Place Rating 

ORANGE AND BLUE, Mill Hall High, Mill Hall, 

Pa. 
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HOTEL PARIS 


97th Street, between 
Broadway and Riverside Drive 


New York’s Newest 
Skyscraper Hotel 


800 BATHS e 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINTED MAGAZINES 


2500 or More Pupil Classification 
Medalist Rating 
CLIPPER, John Adams High, Ozone Park, N. Y. 
THE BRIDGE, Evander Childs High, New York, 
ms Es 
First Place Rating 
rHE RADIATOR, High School, 
Mass. 
THE QUARTERLY, Tucson High, Tucson, Ariz. 
SCIENCE BULLETIN, Brooklyn Technical High, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Second Place Rating 
FOREST LEAVES, Hills 
Hills, N. Y. 
LITERARY TABULA, Oak Park Twp. High, Oak 
Park, Il. 
SCRIBE, Newtown High, Elmhurst, N. Y. 
PORTFOLIO, W. H. Taft High, New York 52. 
ma 
SOUNDINGS, Bayside High, Bayside, N. Y. 

THE LAUREATE, Trenton Central, Trenton, N. J. 
1501 to 2500 Pupil Classification 
Medalist Rating 
THE BOTOLPHIAN, Boston College High, Boston, 

Mass. 
THE LATIN SCHOOL REGISTER, Boston Public 
Latin School, Boston, Mass. 
First Place Rating 7 
THE MENTOR, Springfield High, Springfield, Ohio 
THE STUDENTS PEN, Pittsfield High, Pittsfield, 
Mass. 
rHE TORCH, Irvington High, Irvington, N. J. 
Second Place Rating 
THE DECLARATION, Thomas Jefferson 
Richmond, Va. 
THE CREST, Heights 
Ohio ‘ 
FLUSHING FOLIO, Flushing High, Flushing, 
A 


Somerville 43, 


Forest High, Forest 


High, 


High, Cleveland Heights, 


1001 to 1500 Pupil Classification 
Medalist Rating 
THE ACORN, Jefferson High, Roanoke, Va. 
First Place Rating 
GREEN WITCH, Greenwich High, 
Conn. 


THE MIRROR, Sharon High, Sharon, Pa. 
THE RED AND BLACK, Rogers High, Newport, 


Greenwich, 


R. I. 

THE DISTAFF, Girls High, Boston, Mass. 

HIGH SCHOOL RECORD, Camden High, 
den, N. J. 

THE ADVOCATE, Senior High, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 


Cam- 


Second Place Rating 
IMPRESSIONS, Central High, Scranton, Pa. 
HARRISONIAN, John Harris High, Harrisburg, 

Pa. 
ARTISAN, Boston Technical High, Boston, Mass. 
751 to 1000 Pupil Classification 
Medalist Rating 
Glass High, Lynchburg, Va. 
Second Place Rating 
ACADEME, Drury High, North Adams, Mass. 
THE NUTSHELL, Moorestown High, Moorestown, 
N. J 


CRITIC, E. C. 


ENTERPRISE, Keene High, Keene, N. H. 
PINE NEEDLE MONTHLY, Lakewood 

Lakewood, N. J. 

301 to 750 Pupil Classification 
Medalist Rating 

HALFMOON, High School, Mechanicville, N. Y. 
First Place Rating 

Northbridge High, Whitinsville, 


High, 


THE SCRIBE, 
Mass. 
THE DIAL, Brattleboro High, Brattleboro, Vt. 
CONRADIAN, H. C. Conrad High, Wilmington, 
Dela. 
Second Place Rating 


WEATHER VANE, Westfield High, Westfield, 


N. J. 
THE TALISMAN, Lansdale Sr. High, Lansdale, 


~ LOOKOUT, Derby High, Derby, Conn. 
THE CLIPPER, Barnstable High, Hyannis, Mass. 
THE BANNER, Rockville High, Rockville, Conn. 
THE BANGOR SLATE, Bangor High, Bangor, Pa. 
TRADESMAN, High School of Commerce, Boston 
15, Mass. 
Third Place Rating 
THE HOLTEN, Holten High, Danvers, Mass. 
THE TAJ, Harrisonburg High, Harrisonburg, Va. 
300 or Less Pupil Classification 


- 7 First Place Rating 
— ORACLE, Van Rensselaer High, Rensselaer, 


LAWRENCIAN, Lawrence High, Falmouth, Mass. 
Second Place Rating 

GLEN ECHO, Codorus Twp. High, Glenville, Pa. 

THE RED AND BLUE, St. Josephs High, Man- 

; chester, N. H. 

THE PIONEER, Newman School, New Orleans, 


La. 


March, 1948 


CARTOONISTS CARTOON AND PHOTOGRAPHERS PHOTOGRAPH while 
hundreds of delegates watch the Special Feature in McMillin Theatre. At the drawing 
board is Otto Soglow drawing his favorite “Little King” while just beyond sits Hal 
Foster, originator of “Prince Valiant”, somewhat amused by the whole proceeding 
and awaiting his turn to show the editors how it is done. 





SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
DUPLICATED MAGAZINES 





1501 to 2500 Pupil Classification 
First Place Rating 
THE OWL, East Side High, Newark 5, N. J. 
LARIAT, ‘thomas Jefferson High, San Antonio, 
‘Texas 
1001 to 1500 Pupil Classification 
First Place Rating 
THE NUTMEGGER, Danbury High, 
Conn. 


Danbury, 


751 to 1000 Pupil Classification 
First Place Rating 
THE GAUNTLET, Nutley High, Nutley 10, N. J. 
Second Place Rating 
THE BLUE AND GOLD, High School, Consho- 
hocken, Pa. 
301 to 750 Pupil Classification 
First Place Rating 
THE HERALD, Hawley High, Hawley, Pa. 
READERS REFLECTION, Suffield High, Suf- 
field, Conn. 
TRIANGLE, East Rutherford High, East Ruther- 
ford, N. J. 
COMMERCIAL High, 
Honesdale, Pa. 
QUAKER CHALLENGE, Quakertown Jr.-Sr. High, 
Quakertown, Pa. 
Second Place Rating 
THE SCRIBE, Easthampton High, 
ass. 
POKONIAN, Pocono High, Tannersville, Pa. 
THE STUDENT, Franklin Academy, Malone, N. Y. 
THE MICHAELIAN, St. Michael High, Jersey 
City 2, N. J. 
300 or Less Pupil Classification 
Medalist Rating 
THE duPONT ECHO, Alexis duPont High, Wil- 
mington 67, Dela. 
First Place Rating 
C.H.S. BROADCASTER, Carpenter 
penter, Wyo. 
NORWALIAN, North Wales High, North Wales, 
Pa. 
SCHOOL DAZE, Flora High, Flora, Ind. 
‘tHE WAVELET, Waverly High, Waverly, Pa. 
THE CRIER, Sacred Heart High, Elizabeth 4, N.J. 
M C, Mauch Chunk Jr.-Sr. High, Mauch Chunk, 


Pa. 


SPOTLIGHT, Honesdale 


Easthampton, 


High, Car- 


BECAHI, 
Pa. 


Bethlehem Catholic High, Bethlehem, 


Second Place Rating 
WATERVILLE RIPPLE, Waterville 
School, Waterville, N. Y. 
H.LLTOP DISPATCH, Ridgefield 
field, Conn. 
RUMOR, Central School, Jeffersonville, N. Y. 
HI-LIGHT, Waymart High, Waymart, Pa. 
— MIRROR, Wilmington High, Wilmington, 


Central 


High, Ridge- 


BROWN AND WHITE, Catasauqua High, Cata- 
_ Sauqua, Pa. 

= ROCKS, Wyalusing Valley High, Wyalusing, 
a. 


= Third Place Rating 
TIGER TALES, Utica High, Utica, Neb. 
HI-TIMES, Renova High, Renova, Pa. 
THE PATTER, Sandy High, Du Bois, Pa. 
~~ Dover Plains High, Dover 


HAND MIRROR, Hand Consolidated School, Madi- 
son, Conn. 


Plains, 


* Fourth Place Rating 
—— ZEE STAR, Stillwater High, Stillwater, 





SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PHOTO OFFSET MAGAZINES 


First Place Rating 
PEN AND INK, Haverford Twp. Sr. High, Haver- 


town, Pa. 
JOURNAL OF BIOLOGY, 
Science, Bronx, N. Y. 


Bronx High School of 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LITHOGRAPHED MAGAZINES 


First Place Rating 
THE See, Fort Hamilton High, Brooklyn 9, 


Me ee 

LA FUENTE, Woodrow Wilson High, Long Beach 
14, Calif. 

ARGOSY OF COMMERCE, High School of Com- 
merce, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 


JUNIOR COLLEGE NEWSPAPERS 





Medalist Rating 


EL DON, Santa Ana J. C., Santa Ana, Calif. 
THE WESTERN GRAPHIC, Colorado Women’s 


Twenty-nine 





College, Denver, Colo. 
LOS ANGELES COLLEGIAN, Los Angeles City 
and State College, Los Angeles, Calif. 


First Place Rating 

TARTAR SHIELD, Compton J. C., 
Calif. 

THE STRATFORD TRAVELLER, Stratford Col- 
lege, Dansville, Va. 

PIRATE PRESS, Ventura J. C., Ventura, Calif. 

LONG BEACH CITY COLLEGE VIKING, Long 
Beach City College, Long Beach, Calif. 

THE KEYSTONIAN, Keystone J. C., La Plume, 
Pa. 

THE MAVERICK, Northern Okla. J. C., 
kawa, Okla. 

THE J-TAC, John Tarleton Agricultural College, 
Stephensville, Texas 

THE YORKER, York J. C., York, Pa. 


Second Place Ratings 
SULLINS REFLECTOR, Sullins 


Compton, 


Ton- 


THE 
Bristol, Va. 

THE GREYHOUND-TIGER NEWS, Fort 
J. C., Fort Scott, Kansas 

CONTACT, Belmont Abbey College, Belmont, N.C. 

BERGENDIAN, Junior College of Bergen County, 
Teaneck, N. J. 

THE WARRIOR, Junior College of Benton Har- 
tor, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

THE JAYSEE RANGER, San Antonio J. C., San 
Antonio, Texas 


Third Place Rating 

CAPERS, Cazenovia J. C., Cazenovia, N. Y. 

J. C. SCROLL, Centralia Township J. C., Cen- 
tralia, Ill. 

KEARSARGE BEACON, Colby J. C., 
don, N. H. 

THE CONCORD, Concordia Collegiate 
Brownesville, N. Y. 


College, 


Scott 


New Lon- 


Institute, 


JUNIOR COLLEGE PRINTED MAGAZINES | 


First Place Rating 


BLUETS, Asheville-Biltmore College, 


Asheville, 


N. C. 
THE MAVERICK, New Mexico Military Institute, 
Roswell, New Mexico 
Second Place Rating 
PACKER CURRENT ITEMS, Packer Collegiate 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TEACHERS COLLEGES—NEWSPAPERS 


Medalist Rating 

STATE SIGNAL, State Teachers, Trenton, N. J. 

EASTERN STATE NEWS, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers, Charleston, III. 

THE TRINITONIAN, Trinity University, San An- 
tonio, Texas 

THE CAPAHA ARROW, Southeast Missouri State 
College, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

First Place Rating 

STROUD COURIER, State Teachers, East Strouds- 
burg, Pa. 

THE CAMPUS REFLECTOR, Shippensburg Teach- 
ers, Shippensburg, Pa. 

THE NORTHERN STUDENT, Bemidji 
Teachers, Bemidji, Minn. 

THE OSWEGONIAN, Oswego State Teachers Col- 
lege, Oswego, N. Y. 

THE ECHO, The Arkansas Teachers College, Con- 
way, Ark. 

THE ROTUNDA, Farmville State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmville, Va. 

STATE BEACON, Paterson State Teachers, Pater- 
son, N. Y. 

THE GLASSBORO WHIT, State Teachers, Glass- 
boro, N. J. 


State 


Second Place Rating 


THE GATE POST, State Teachers, Framingham, 
Mass. 

THE LOG, Salem Teachers, Salem, Mass. 

THE RECORDER, Teachers College of Conn., New 
Britain, Conn. 

MONTCLARION, State Teachers College at Mont- 
clair, Upper Montclair, N. J. 

TOWER TIMES, State Teachers College of Jersey 
City, Jersey City, N. J. 

THE TALISMAN, St. Paul Polytechnic Institute, 
Lawrenceville, Va. 

THE VARSITY, Miner, Washington, D. C. 

Third Place Rating 


CAMPUS COMMENT, Bridgewater State Teach- 
ers, Bridgewater, Mass. 
STATE TIMES, Oneonta State Teachers, Oneonta, 


a,” he 
THE VANDAL, New Paltz State Teachers, New 
Paltz, N. Y. 
KEYSTONE, 
town, Pa. 
THE STICK, Fitchburg State Teachers, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 


Kutztown State Teachers, Kutz- 





TEACHERS COLLEGES PRINTED MAGAZINES 


First Place Rating 
THE RAMBLER, College of St. Rose, Albany, N.Y. 
Second Place Rating 


THE PEDAGOGUE, Ark. State Teachers, Conway, 
Ark. 


Thirty 


THE TOWER WATCH, New Jersey State Teach- 
ers, Jersey City, N. J. 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS—NEWSPAPERS 


Second Place Rating 
THE ACCOUNTANT, Burdett, Boston, Mass. 


VOCATIONAL AND TRADE SCHOOLS 
DUPLICATED NEWSPAPERS 


Second Place Rating 
MACHINE AND METAL TRADES JOURNAL, 
Machine and Metal Trades, High, New York, 
N. Y. 


PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
NEWSPAPERS 
Medalist Rating 


PHILLIPIAN, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
THE QUILL, Our Lady of Mercy High, Rochester, 
os 


THE ST. ALBANS NEWS, 
Boys, Washington, D. C. 
THE MERCERSBURG NEWS, The 
Academy, Mercersburg, Pa. 
CAVALIER, Castle Heights 

Lebanon, Tenn. 
First Place Rating 


THE LIFE, Brooklyn Friends, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
THE GABRIEL, Nazareth Academy, Rochester, 
a ae 


St. Albans School for 
Mercersburg 


Military Academy, 


XAVIER NEWS, St. Xavier High, Louisville, Ky. 

‘THE PEDDIE NEWS, The Peddie School, Hights- 
iown, N. J. 

GOLDEN WAVE, Trenton Catholic High, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

THE POLYGON, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

THE PINGRY RECORD, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

THE —_——— La Salle Academy, New York, 
N. Y. 

THE EXONIAN, The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 

THE NOTRE DAME, Notre Dame Academy, To- 
ledo, Ohio 


Poly Prep County Day School, 


The Pingry School, 


CRANE, Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

THE JAMESONIAN, Bishop Loughlin Memorial 
High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

THE EYE, St. Ignatius High, Cleveland, Ohio 

BLAIR BREEZE, Blair Academy, Blairstown, N.J. 

KIMBALL UNION, Kimball Union Academy, 
Meriden, N. H. 

IMMACULATA NEWS, 
eago, Ill. 

CHIPS, Academy of the Holy Angels, Fort Lee, 

J 


Immaculata High, Chi- 


N. J. 

THE ISLANDER, De La Salle High, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

HORACE MANN RECORD, Horace Mann School 
for Boys, New York, N. Y. 

THE TOWER, Notre Dame Academy, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

THE TAFT PAPYRUS, Taft School, Watertown, 
Conn. 

Second Place Rating 

BUGLE, Bolles School, Jacksonville, Fla. 

CUSHING BREEZE, Cushing Academy, Ashburn- 
ham, Mass. 

GECRGE SCHOOL NEWS, George School, Pa. 

RECORD, Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, 
Ohio 

WESTMINSTER 
Simsbury, Conn. 

THE EAGLE, Missouri Military Academy, Mexico, 
Mo. 

THE OWL, Regis High School, New York, N. Y. 

THE ACADEMY SPECTATOR, Lake Forest 
Academy, Lake Forest, Ill. 

THE ASHNOCA, The Asheville School for Boys, 
Asheville, N. C. 

THE BUGLE CALL, Columbia Military Academy, 
Columbia, Tenn. 

THE WICK, Westover School, Middlebury, Conn. 

TRUMPETER, Guardian Angel High, Troy, N. Y. 

THE CONE LET, Sacred Heart Academy, Mis- 
soula, Montana 

OAK LEAVES, De La 
Ontario, Canada 

THE SILO, Millbrook School, Millbrook, N. J. 

BALLAST, Kent Place School, Summit, N. J. 

THE MONITOR, St. Pauls School for Boys, Balti- 
more, Md. 

THE QUILL, Mt. St. 
Md. 

THE SABRE, 
Royal, Va. 


NEWS, Westminster School, 


Salle College, Toronto, 


Joseph’s High, Baltimore, 


Randolph-Macon Academy, Fort 


Look Ma.. 
no hands! 


It isn't easy, either! 


No important under- 


taking is; least of all the production of a 
high school yearbook or literary-art maga- 


zine. 


It takes a great deal of painstaking plan- 
ning and cooperation between staff and 
printer to make your publication a success. 

And that's where COMET PRESS' twenty- 
seven years of experience proves itself! We 
can ease your printing problems through 
careful coordination of finances and format 
. . . the same plan that has won hundreds 
of awards in CSPA competition! 


THE COMET PRESS, INC. 


200 VARICK STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY 14, 


N.Y. 


The School Press Review 





AWARDS! The Bulletin Board in the Low Memorial Library, where the results of the 
1948 Contest were posted, was the center of attraction for hundreds of delegates to 
the 24th Annual Convention on Friday morning, March 12. Then came the rush to 
the telegraph office on the floor below to let those back home know how they made out. 


THE NORTHFIELD STAR, Northfield School for 
Girls, East Northfield, Mass. 

EYE SEE, Immaculate Conception High, 
hurst, Ill. 

AQUILIAN, Gonzaga High, Washington, D. C. 

THE WICK, Fenwick High, Oak Park, IIl. 

THE SERAPH, St. Francis Preparatory, Brook- 
lyn 10, N. Y. 

THE HERMONITE, Mt. 
Hermon, Mass. 

HIGHLIGHTS, Horace Mann-Lincoln, New York, 


Elm- 


Hermon School, Mr. 


is 
1 INDEX, The Haverford School, Haverford, 

Pa. 

THE ELM LEAF, Our Lady of the Elms, Akron, 
Ohio 

BERKELEY BLOTTER, Berkeley Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

CHALLENGER, Cardinal Hays High, New York, 
N. Y 


THE FIELDSTON NEWS, Fieldston School, New 
York, N. Y. 

THE LAWRENCE, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 

7 GATEWAY, Notre Dame of Md., Baltimore, 

a. 

COLUMBIAN NEWS, Columbia Grammar School, 
New York, N. Y. 

PRAIRIE LEAVES, St. Mary’s Academy, Prairie 
du Chien, Wisc. 

Third Place Rating 

KIMBERLEY KOURIER, Kimberley School, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 
SABRE, Fork Fork 
Union, Va. 
THE ORANGE 
Milton, Mass. 
THE WEEK, McDonogh School, McDonogh, Md. 
THE McBURNEIAN, McBurney School, New York, 
N. Y. 

BENTLEY BEACON, Bentley School, New York, 
N. Y. 

OLPHA, Our Lady of Perpetual Help, Tampa, Fla. 

THE REVEILLE, Peekskill Military Academy, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 

FISH AND PUMPKIN, Albany 
bany, N. Y. 

THE BLUE AND 
Bronx, N. Y. 

THE BALDWIN HOURGLASS, 
School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

THE SENTINEL, Keith Academy, Lowell, Mass. 

THE ACOLYTE, Montfort Preparatory Seminary, 
Bay Shore, N. Y. 

TORCH, Blake School, Hopkins, Minn. 


The Lawrenceville School, 


Union Military Academy, 


AND BLUE, Milton Academy, 


Academy, Al- 


WHITE, All High, 


Hallows 


The Baldwin 


March, 1948 


THE FORTNIGHTLY, Scarborough School, Scar- 
borough, N. Y. 
Fourth Place Rating 
TRUMPET, St. Dominic Academy, 
N. J. 
DWIGHTONIAN, Dwight School, New York, N. Y. 
THE GUIDON, Eastern Military Academy, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 
THE BELLS OF ST. MARY’S, St. Mary of the 
Angels Academy, Haddanfield, N. J. 
BINNACLE, Admiral Farragut Naval Academy, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Jersey City, 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS—JUNIOR 
ELEMENTARY PRINTED NEWS 


Third Place Rating 
HEARTH, Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass. 


"PRIVATE SECONDARY _ 
SCHOOLS—PRINTED MAGAZINES 





Medalist Rating 


GREEN Greenwich Academy, 
Conn. 
THE BUDGET, 


N. J. 


LEAF, Greenwich, 


Vail-Deane School, Elizabeth 3, 


First Place Rating 
THE TUDOR CROWN, Tudor Hall 
dianapolis, Ind. 
THE ARENA, Canisius High, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
HORAE SCHOLASTICAE, St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, N. H. 
VERMONT ACADEMY LIFE, Vermont Academy, 
Saxtons River, Vt. 
BLEATINGS, St. Agnes School, Albany 4, N. Y. 
MERCEDES, Our Lady of Mercy High, Rochester 
1G, Bee Be 


School, In- 


Second Place Rating 


LANTERN, Westover School, Middlebury, Conn. 

THE PENN CHARTER MAGAZINE, William 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ECHOES OF MARYGROVE, Academy of St. Ur- 
sula, Kingston, N. Y. 

HOTCHKISS LIT, Kotchkiss School, Lakeville, 
Conn. 

THE XAVIER, Xavier High, New York City 11 

THE VENTURER, Miss Hewitt’s Classes, New 
York City 21 

THE WYVERN, Kingswood School, 
ford, Conn. 

WHITTIER MISCELLANY, Friends School, Wil- 
mington, Dela. 


West Hart- 


Third Place Rating 
THE SPECTATOR, Browne and Nichols 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
LAWRENCEVILLE 


Lawrenceville School, 


School, 


LITERARY MAGAZINE, 
Lawrenceville, N. Y. 





PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS— 
DUPLICATED MAGAZINES 





First Place Rating 
THE PRECURSOR, St. Johns Villa 
Staten Island 5, N. Y. 
WACADEMY WORLD, Wasatch 
Pleasant, Utah 
CHIPS FROM THE PINES, St. 
Academy, Arrocher, L. I, N. Y. 
Second Place Rating 
PALM BREEZE, Lear School, Miami Beach, Fla. 
THE BEACON, St. Joseph’s Academy, Brasher 
Falls, N. Y. 


Academy, 
Academy, Mt. 


Joseph’s Hill 





PRIVATE SECONDARY AND JUNIOR-ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS—PRINTED MAGAZINES 


First Place Rating 
THE FASCES OF OUR LADY, Notre Dame Con- 
vent School, New York City, N. Y. 





__ JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL—NEWSPAPERS 
1201 or More Pupils 


Medalist Rating 
BLUE AND WHITE, Roosevelt Junior High, Al- 
toona, Pa. 

RIDDER NEWS, High, 
Bronx, Se 
BYERS JUNIOR NEWS, 

Denver, Colo. 





Herman Ridder Junior 


Byers Junior High, 


First Place Rating 

EAST COURIER, Pattengill Junior High, 
sing, Mich. 

JUNIOR POST, Upper Darby Junior High, Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

THE ANNOUNCER, John Marshall Junior High, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CASTLE COURIER, Lynwood Junior High, Lyn- 
wood, Calif. 

THE BROADCASTER, Theodore Roosevelt Junior 
High, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Second Place Rating 
JEFFERSONIAN, Jefferson Intermediate School, 
Detroit, Mich. 
THE SIREN, John Corrie Junior High, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 
THE VOICE OF SHURTLEFF, 
High, Los Angeles, Calif. 
BLARE, Blair Junior High, Norfolk, Va. 
Third Place Rating 
SIXTY MINUTES, Junior High, 
Bronx, N. Y 


Lan- 


Shurtleff Junior 


Number 60, 


Fourth Place Rating . 
THE RANGER, Carrison Junior High, Baltimore, 
Md. 
701-1200 Pupil Classification 


Medalist Rating 
TROUP TRUMPET, Troup Junior 
Haven, Conn. 
AUDUBON CALL, Audubon Junior High, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
THE WILLARD ECHO, Frances E. 
Junior High, Santa Ana, Calif. 
First Place Rating : 
E JU HI ANNOUNCER, East Junior High, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 
THE TATTLER, Haverford 
Havertown, Pa. 
JUNIOR HI LIGHTS, Carr Junior High, Durham, 


High, New 


Willard 


Twp. Junior High, 


N. C. 

JUNIOR REPUBLIC, Harrison-Morton, Allen- 
town, Pa. 

THE CENTRALIAN, Central Junior High, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas 

JUNIOR HIGH LIGHTS, Quincy Junior High, 
Quincey, Ill. 

BUZZ, Junior High No. 3, Trenton, N. J. 

PARKETTE, Park Junior High, Knoxville, Tenn. 

THE JORDAN MIZAR, Jordan Junior High, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Second Place Rating 

THE EAGLE, Enterprise Junior High, Compton, 
Calif. 

THE MACFARLAND FLAME, Macfarland Junior 
High, Washington, D. C. 

NEWSCASTER, Central Junior High, Allentown, 


Pa. 
JUNIOR HIGH ECHO, Pottstown Junior High, 
Pottstown, Pa. 
JOHN SIMPSON TIMES, John Simpson Junior 
High, Mansfield, Ohio 
Third Place Rating 
BANNEKER NEWS, Banneker 
Washington, D. C. 
CHATTERBOX, Junior High No. 
City 


Junior High, 


115, New York 


Fourth Place Rating 
JUNIOR CITIZEN, Grover Cleveland Junior High, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
THE GARNET BROADCAST, 
Junior High, Washington, D. C. 


yarnet Patterson 


Thirty-one 





THE TERRELL BROADCAST, 

High, Washington, D. C. 
700 Pupils or Less Classification 
Medalist Rating 

THE NORTHWEST OBSERVER, Frank O. Jones 

Junior High, Hartford, Conn. 
First Place Rating 

JOLLY ROGER, Rogers School, Stamford, Conn. 

JUNIOR HIGH NEWS, Central Junior High, 
Owensboro, Ky. 

THE SNOWDEN CHATTERBOX, Snowden Junior 
High, Memphis, Tenn. 

THE HAVERMALE NEWS, 
High, Spokane, Wash. 

THE FRONTIERSMAN, McCormick Junior High, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

THE MT. ROSE JR. HIGH NEWS, Mt. 
Junior High, York, Pa. 
THE BASSETTGRAM, Bassett Junior High, New 
Haven, Conn. 
THE SPOTLIGHT, 
Durham, N. C. 
Second Place Rating 
THE LINDEN RECORDER, Linden Junior High, 
Plainville, Conn. 

APPLESEED PRESS, Johnny 
High, Mansfield, Ohio 

THE HO JU HI, Homestead Junior High, Home- 
stead, Pa. 

THE ACORN, Hanley 
City, Mo. 

THE CLARION, E. K. Powe, Durham, N. C. 

GLENSIDE - WELDON HAPPENINGS, Junior 
High, Glenside, Pa. 

JUNIOR HIGHLIGHTS, Glen Falls Junior High, 
Glen Falls, N. Y. 

HILLTOP HUBBUB, Conn. School for Boys, Meri- 
den, Conn. 


Terrell Junior 


Havermale Junior 
Rose 


East Durham Junior High, 


Appleseed Junior 


Junior High, University 


Third Place Rating 
BROADCASTER, Leslie Junior High, Salem, Ore- 
THE SPOTLIGHT, R. K. Toay Junior High, Hunt- 

ington Station, N. Y 
Fourth Place Rating 


TOWAMENCIN T TEM, Towamencin 


(Twp.) 
Junior High, Kulpsville, Pa. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS—DUPLICATED 
NEWSPAPERS 


701-1200 Pupil Classification 
First Place Rating 
THE BURR, Alfred E. Burr Junior High, Hart- 
ford 6, Conn. 
RAJAH, Roosevelt Junior High, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 
SPARKLER, Mansfield Junior High, Tucson, Ariz. 


Third Place Rating 


THE HUNTINGTON HERALD, Samuel Hunting- 
ton Junior High, Jamaica, N. Y. 

THE RECORD, Cloonan Junior High, Stamford, 
Conn. 


700 or Less Pupil Classification 
First Place Rating 
BALA CYNWYD HIGHLIGHTS, Bala-Cynwyd 
Junior High, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 
THE NORTHEAST CHRONICLE, 
Junior High, Hartford 5, Conn. 
KERRECTOR, Kerr Junior High, Sharpsburg, Pa. 


Second Place Rating 
REPORTER, Maywood Public School No. 1, May- 
wood, N. J. 
CHRONICLE JUNIOR, Stewart School, Salt Lake 
City 1, Utah 
Third Place Rating 
GAVEL, Ardmore Junior High, Ardmore, Pa. 
LIVE WIRE, Scotch Plains Junior High, Scotch 
Plains, N. J. 


Northeast 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS—LITHOGRAPHED 
NEWSPAPERS 


First Place Rating 
BURDICK TIMES, Burdick Junior High, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 
THE PEPTIMIST, Aldan Junior High, Aldan, 
Del. Co., Pa. 
SPOTLIGHT, Wilkinsburg High, 
burgh, Pa. 


Junior Pitts- 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS—PRINTED 
MAGAZINES 


1200 er More Pupil Classification 
Medalist Rating 

THE SCHOLARSHIP, Macombs Junior High No. 
82, New York City 53 

INWOOD CHATTER, Junior High No. 52, New 
York City 34 

First Place Rating 

THE SENTINEL, Wagner Junior High, Philadel- 

phia, Pa. 


Second Place Rating 
PATRIOT, Woodrow Wilson Junior High, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Thirty-two 


701-1200 Pupil Classification 


First Place Rating 
CHANTICLEER, Nathaniel Hawthorne 
High, Yonkers, N. Y. 
THE NORTHEASTER, 
Reading, Pa. 
Second Place Rating 


THE HATCHET, Hatch Junior High, 
N. J 


Junior 


Northeast Junior High, 


Camden, 
PERSHING REVIEW, 220, 
Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 
CURTIN JUNIOR CITIZEN, Curtin Junior High, 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Third Place Rating 
COMET, Junior High No. 73, Brooklyn 3, N. Y. 
700 or Les Pupil Classification 


Medalist Rating 
THE STEVENS, Stevens Junior High, Williams- 
port, Pa. 


Junior High No. 


First Place Rating 
JEFFERSON JOURNAL, Jefferson Junior High, 
Meriden, Conn. 
JUNIOR NARRATOR, 
Norwood, Mass. 
Second Place Rating 
THE BROADCASTER, Henry W. Hall 
Falmouth, Mass. 
REPORTER, Junior High No. 64, New York City 
ROOSEVELT REVIEW, Theodore Roosevelt Junior 
High, Williamsport, Pa. 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS—DU PLICATED 
MAGAZINES 


Norwood Junior High, 


School, 





1200 or More Pupil Classification 
Second Place Rating 
EDGECOMBE EAGLET, Junior High No. 136, 
New York City 
Third Place Rating 
THE BLUE AND GOLD, Lafayette Junior High, 
Los Angeles 2, Calif. 
701-1200 Pupil Classification 


First Place Rating 
LODE STAR, George Washington 


Union, N. Y. 

700 or Less Pupil Classification 

First Place Rating 

THE CENTRAL LIGHT, Central 

New Britain, Conn. 

H. B. E. CRIER, Henry B. Endicott Junior High, 
Endicott, N. Y. 

REBER NEWS, H. L. 


Junior High, 


Junior High, 


Reber School, Vineland, 
N. J. 

JUNIOR HIGHLIGHTS, Saxe Junior High, New 
Canaan, Conn. 


Second Place Rating 
INK SPOTS, Edgemont School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
LIVINGSTONE, Livingstone Junior High, West 
Easton, Pa. 


Third Place Rating 

CENTRAL OUTLOOK, Greenland Central Junior 

High, Greenland, N. H. 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE PUBLICATIONS 
Medalist Rating 

MARIANNE, Hunter College High, New York City 
KLUB AND KLASSE, Hunter College High, New 

York City 


First Place Rating 
LE COURIER, Boys High, Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 
L’ECHO DE ROANOKE, Jefferson High, Roanoke, 
VOX CIVITATIS, East High, Rochester 7, N. Y. 
L’ECHO DO ROANOKE, Jefferson High, Roanoke, 


Va. 
THE ROANOKE ROMAN, Jefferson High, Roa- 
noke, Va. 
Second Place Rating 
C.P.V. ESCUDO, Colegio Ponceno de 
Ponce, Puerto Rico 
LA PAGE OUVERTE, Crosby High, Waterbury, 
Conn. 


Varones, 


VOCATIONAL TRADE SCHOOLS—PRINTED 


NEWSPAPERS 


Medalist Rating 
THE TECHNICIAN, San Antonio Voc. and Tech. 
School, San Antonio, Texas 


First Place Rating 
BOK JOURNAL, Bok Voc.-Tech. School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
GREEN AND GOLD, Vocational High, Brooklyn, 
i. Me 
DOBBINS INK SPOT, Dobbins Voc. Tech., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Second Place Rating 
THE BURGARD BULLETIN, Burgard Vocational 
High, Buffalo, N. Y. 
TECH NEWS, Technica! High, Atlantic City, N. J. 
SPOTLIGHT, Alexander Hamilton Voc. High, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Third Place Rating 
HARLEM HERALD, Harlem Evening High, New 
York City 


Fourth Place Rating 
THE BARTON TORCH, Clara Barton Voc. High, 
Baltimore, Md. 


TRADE SCHOOLS—PRINTED MAGAZINES 


SCHOOL SPIRIT, Girls Trade High, Worcester, 
Mass. 

TRADE WINDS, Worcester 
Worcester, Mass. 
LANE TECH PREP, 

Til. 


Boys Trade High, 


Lane Tech. High, Chicago, 





PRINTED MAGAZINES—SCIENCE 
PUBLICATIONS 





First Place Rating 
THE FORMULA, Midwood High, Brooklyn 10, 
- 


MATHEMATICS STUDENT, Brooklyn Technical 
High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





LITERARY ART PUBLICATIONS—SENIOR | 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Medalist Rating 
THE FORT, Walton High, New York City 
HILLHOUSE GLEAM, New Haven High, New 
Haven 11, Conn. 
First Place Rating 
CARDINAL NOTES, Prospect High, 
Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 
MARUON AND WHITE, Bay Ridge High, Brook- 
lyn 20, N. Y. 
HORIZONS, Brooklyn Technical High, Brooklyn 


Heights 


ce ie 
BLUEBIRD, Julia Richmond High, New York City 
ARGUS, Hunter College High, New York City 
PATTERNS, Midwood High, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 
CARGOES, Abraham Lincoln High, Brooklyn 24, 
eB 
MARQUIS, Lafayette High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ORACLE, Abington Senior High, Abington, Pa. 
SKETCH BOOK, Washington Irving High, New 
York City 
Second Place Rating 
THE JEFFERSONIAN, T. Jefferson High, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
YEARLING, Stonewall Jackson High, Charleston 


2, Va. 
MONROE DOCTRINE, Monroe High, Bronx 59, 
LY 


aN. . 
HORIZON, Christopher Columbus High, New 
York City 
STAR, Andrew Jackson High, St. Albans, N. Y. 
Third Place Rating 
CHERRY PIT, Cherry Lawn School, Darien, Conn. 





LITERARY-ART PUBLICATIONS—JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


First Place Rating 
TROUPLINGS, Troup Junior High, New Haven 
11, Conn. 





LITERARY PUBLICATIONS 





Medalist Rating 

THE VINCENTIAN, Vincentian 
bany, N. Y. 

THE ERASMIAN, Erasmus Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


First Place Rating 
HARVEST, Vincent Academy, Newark 3, N. J. 


Second Place Rating 
THE MISSILE, Petersburg High, Petersburg, Va. 
THE RECORDER, Boys High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SEWARD FOLIO, Seward Park High, Seward 
Park, N. Y. 


Institute, Al- 


MULTIGRAPHED LITERARY MAGAZINES ‘ 





First Place Rating 


THE BARD OF AVON LAKE, Avon Lake School, 
Avon Lake, Ohio 





DUPLICATED JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LITERARY MAGAZINES 





First Place Rating 
THE ALPHA REVIEW, The Bolles School, Jack- 


sonville, Fla. 





CITY NEWSPAPERS 


Medalist Rating 
THE G.H.S. ADVOCATE, Greenville High, Green- 
ville, Ohio 
First Place Rating 
BENHI CATAMOUNT, Bennington High, 
nington, Vt. 
NBHS SPECTATOR, North 
North Bennington, Vt. 
YOUTH PAGE, Troy High, Troy, N. Y. 


Ben- 


Bennington High, 


CAMP PUBLICATIONS 





Medalist Rating 
THE PARADOXIAN, Camp Paradox, Miami, Fla. 


The School Press Review 








view 








THE ANDROLOG, The Androscoggin Camp, New 
York City 
First Place Rating 
ZAKALOG, Camp Zakalo, 
Flushing, N. Y. 
TOTEM POLE, Camp Wigwam, Harrison, Maine 
Second Place Rating 


KAMP KOHUT KRONIKLE, Kamp Kohut, Har- 
rison, N. Y. 


(Harrison, Maine), 


NEWS MAGAZINES 





Medalist Rating 
CHERRY AND WHITE, Williamsport High, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 
THE ARBUTUS, Cathedral Girls High, New York 
99 Yy 


THE ARSENAL CANNON, Arsenal Technical 
High, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

First Place Rating 
DIAL, Mackenzie High, Detroit, Mich. 

RAUB SCHOOL NEWS, Raub Junior High, Al- 
lentown, Pa. 

WHITEHORNE MESSENGER, Bloomfield Ave. 
School, Verona, N. J. 

DSK, D. S. Keith Junior High, Altoona, Pa. 

THE FORUM, Sacred Heart High, Waterbury 
52, Conn. 

Second Place Rating 
RUMSONIAN, Rumson High, Rumson, N. J. 
JUN SEN NEWS, East McKeesport High, East 

McKeesport, Pa. 
ST. LUKES SENTINEL, St. Lukes School, New 
Canaan, Conn. 
Fourth Place Rating 


THE FLICKER, Fairview High, Cleveland 16, Ohio 


ELEMENTARY DIVISION—PRINTED 
NEWSPAPERS 


Medalist Rating 
BROADCASTER, McKinley School, Indianapolis, 


nd. 

WEE BRUIN, Nora Sterry School, W. Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

First Place Rating 

BARTONETTE, Clara Barton School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

BRYN _— NEWS, Bryn Mawr School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

CLEVELAND HILL OUTLOOK, Cleveland Hill 
School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

GOLDEN STAR, Roosevelt School, Wauwatosa, 
Wisc. 

HENRY CLAY BEACON, Henry Clay School, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

JUNIOR JOURNAL, Memorial Junior High, Mid- 
dletown, N. Y. 

WASHINGTON’ EAGLE, School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

WASHINGTON NEWS, Washington School, Hemp- 
stead, N. Y. 

Second Place Rating 

ALLEN STEVENSON NEWS, Allen Stevenson 
School, New York, N. Y. 

— NEWS, P. S. No. 38, Indianapolis, 
nd. 

—_— Charles Young School, Washington, 

Cc 


Washington 


HENRY CRIER, Charles W. Henry School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

PIERCE PRESS, Pierce School, Chicago, III. 

SPRUCE LEAF, Brown School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

SUNSET REVUE, P. S. No. 169, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Third Place Rating 
BROWN BULLETIN, J. H. Brown School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
DOT & DASH, P. S. No. 87 & 15, Bronx, New 
York, N. Y 


—- BELL, Ellwood School, Philadelphia, 
a. 


Fourth Place Rating 
THE 7B SPOTLIGHT, P. S. 131, Queens, New 
York, N. Y. 





ELEMENTARY DIVISION—DUPLICATED 
NEWSPAPERS (News Format) 





Medalist Rating 

ae FLASH, Farnsworth School, Chi- 
cago, a 

HENRY CLAY TWITTER, Henry Clay School, 
North Arlington, Va. 

JOHN LEWIS CHILDS REPORTER, John Lewis 
Childs School, Floral Park, N. Y. 

KRIEGER CHRONICLE, Krieger ‘School, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 


First Place Rating 
COLUMBUS CRIER, Columbus School, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 
FRICK NEWS, Frick School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
=" JOURNAL, Lincoln School, Dumont, 


SCHOOL BROADCAST, Floral Park Bellerose 
Elementary School, Floral Park, N. Y. 

STEVENS ECHO, Thaddeus Stevens School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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Jeffersonian of Richmond, Va., Wins 


Advertising Award for Second Time 


HE Second Annual Advertising 

Contest went into a repeat per- 

formance when First Place was 
again given to the Jeffersonian of the 
Thomas Jefferson High School in Rich- 
mond, Va. For the second time that the 
award has been given, the presentation of 
advertising, the tone and objectivity of the 
arrangement and displays, and the general 
advertising policy of the Richmond paper 
placed it at the top of the list when the 
judges reached their conclusions. 


Nancy Rector is the advertising manager 
of the paper and full credit must go to 
her for the outstanding performance which 
her work made before an impartial jury 


of experienced and distinguished advertising 
men. 


Second place went to the City College 
Viking of the Long Beach, California, City 
College, of which Marry S. Brown is the 


advertising manager. 


Third place was given to the Panther 
Press, DuPont High School, Belle, West 
Virginia, whose advertising manager is 


Percy McDaniel. 


HE winning publication was awarded 
the Vincent Edwards Socrates Junior 
Award, a plaque consisting of a bronze 
scroll on a mahogany base, which it may 


hold for a year. If it wins for a third 
time, the plaque becomes its permanent 


Possession. 


This is a junior counterpart of the Vin- 


* cent Edwards Socrates Award which for the 


past twenty-nine years has been awarded 
annually to the top ranking members of 
the advertising industry for excellence in 
their field. 

It is awarded through the generosity of 
Vincent Edwards and Company of New 
York, the world’s largest advertising service 
organization, and as a result of their in- 
terest in the work done in the high schools 
and its potential worth in future years. 


HE judges in the 1948 Contest were 
Colonel Gilbert T. Hodges, Chair- 
man of the Board of the New York Sun, 
Mr. Stanley J. Keyes, Jr., Executive Vice- 
President of St. Georges and Keyes, New 


York Advertising Agency, and Mr. Vincent 
Edward Borges, President, Vincent Ed- 
wards and Company, Publishers of Busi- 
ness Publications. 

Miss Anne Raleigh McCarthy, editorial 
executive of the Vincent Edwards Company, 
made the announcement at both luncheons 
and presented the plaque to the winning 


school. 





WARRING NEWS, C. B. Warring School, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

WASHINGTON LINE UP, Washington School, 
Wauwatosa, Wisc. 

YORKSHIP ANCHOR, Yorkship School, Cam- 
den, N. J. 


Second Place Rating 

EUGENE FIELD BROADCASTER, Eugene Field 
School, Carthage, Mo. 

FRONTIERSMAN, George Rogers Clark School, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

RICE KERNALS, Rice School, Stamford, Conn. 

ROUND UP, Roosevelt Elementary School, Clear- 
water, Calif. 

SAHATA, Roosevelt School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SHUBERT STUDENT, Shubert School, Baldwin, 


ELEMENTARY DIVISION—DUPLICATED 
NEWSPAPERS II (Cover) 





Medalist Rating 


THE CUB, Junior No. 3 Elementary School, 
Trenton, N. J. 


THE PALM, Palmer Twp. School, Easton, Pa. 
SEA GULL, Brighton Ave. School, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


First Place Rating 


BANKSVILLE SCHOOL NEWS, Banksville Ele- 
mentary School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


KINGMAN KLARION, Kingman School, Peoria, ' 
Til. 


MOOREHEAD STUDENT, Moorehead School, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 





THE SCROLL, Hutchinson School, Pelham, N. Y. 
Second Place Rating 
BROADCASTER, Milltown Public School, Mill- 
town, N. J. 

C & H NEWS, Chain & Hartranf School, Morris- 
town, Pa. 

ECHO, Central Junior High, West Frankfort, Ill. 

GRADE SCHOOL ECHO, Clifton Avenue Grade 
School, Lakewood, N. J. 

LAFAYETTE BOOSTER, Lafayette School, New 
Orleans, La. 

LOOKOVER, Overlook Elementary School, Abing- 
ton, Pa. 


Third Place Rating 
BELL BULLETIN, George Bell School, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 
LUDLUM JOURNAL, Ludlum School, Hempstead, 
NEWSETTE, P. S. No. 8, Jersey City, N. J. 





ELEMENTARY DIVISION—PHOTO OFFSET 
NEWSPAPERS 





Medalist Rating 
FORESTVILLE STAR, Forestville School, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 
SPRINGDALIAN, Springdale School, Stamford, 
Conn. 
First Place Rating 
BUDLONG BREEZE, Budlong School, Chicago, 
Tl. 


DAZE, Willard-Hoyt School, Stamford, Conn. 

PARK MANOR NEWS, Park Manor School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

PRUSSING NEWS, Prussing School, Chicago, Ill. 

ROGERS SCROLL, Rogers School, Chicago, Ill. 
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Second Place Rating 
EMMET CITY NEWS, Emmet School, Chicago, IIl. 
FIELD LEADER, Field School, Chicago, Ill. 
HIGHLIGHTS, P. S. No. 241, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SAINT THOMAS TELLER, St. Thomas the 
Apostle School, Chicago, IIl. 
Third Place Rating 








ELEMENTARY DIVISION—PRINTED 
MAGAZINES 
aa 
Medalist Rating 
COLONIAL SIWANIAN, Colonial-Siwanoy School, 
Pelham, N. Y. 

First Place Rating 
BROADCASTER, P. S. No. 51, Buffalo, N. Y. 
THE MIKE, Westminster Elementary School, 

Westminster, Md. 

Second Place Rating 

JOHN JASPER JOURNAL, P. S. No. 9, Man- 
hattan, New York, N. Y. 

Third Place Rating 

THE LINGUIST, Horace Mann School for Boys, 
Bronx, New York, N. Y 


—_ EES 


ELEMENTARY DIVISION—DUPLICATED 
MAGAZINES I (Grades 5-6) 
RD 


First Place Rating 
G. H. N. HI-SPOTS, G. H. Nichols School, Endi- 


cott, N. Y. 
JUNIOR MESSENGER, Briggs-Montgomery 


School, Washington, D. C. 


CAREFREE AND GAY 


We were a gang of high school kids who 
had no thoughts for tomorrow. Aside from 
wondering about our next date and the big 
game coming up, we hadn’t a care in the 


world. 
That was until yesterday . . . Yesterday 
was Monday. We were on our way to 


school in Johnnie’s jalopy. We didn’t see 
the two boys on a bicycle. Suddenly one 
of the boys screamed as the car hit him. 
He died. The other one is in the hospital 


seriously injured. 


We tried to tell ourselves it wasn’t our 
fault. Those two boys on the bike shouldn’t 
have been riding double, but we knew John- 


nie’s car had no brakes and that the streets 
were slick. If we had been paying atten- 
tion and not speeding, the little guy would 
have been alive today! 

This accident could have happened to any 
of us who are guilty of careless driving. 
Before tragedy strikes as it did to the five 
teen-agers killed at a rail crossing on the 
Eastern Slope recently, let’s check up on 
ourselves as drivers. Let’s take pride in 
being safe and sane—not dangerous and 


wild—when at the wheel. 


The Orange and Black 
Grand Junction High School 
Grand Junction, Colorado 
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Editorials Stress Safety 


THE LANTERN, Henry Smothers School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

MORGAN SENTINEL, T. P. Morgan Demonstra- 
tion School, Washington, D. C. 
NORTH TARRYTOWN STAR, North Tarrytown 
Elementary School, North Tarrytown, N. Y. 
HUNTER HIGH LIGHTS, Hunter College Ele- 
mentary School, New York, N. Y. 

DOWNER DAYS, Lower School, Milwaukee 
Downes Seminary, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

G. F. J. NEWS, G. F. Johnson School, Endicott, 


a Be 

HARBOR BEACON, Harbor School, New London, 
Conn. 

LEONIA NEWS, Leonia Elementary School, 
Leonia, N. J. 

PINE TREE PRESS, Hammonton Junior High, 
Hammonton, N. J. 

Second Place Rating 
FRANKLIN CITIZEN, Franklin School, Hemp- 


stead, N. Y. 
PENNIMAN GAZETTE, Penniman School, Brain- 


tree, Mass. 

THROUGH THE YEAR, Willard Hoyt School, 
Stamford, Conn. 

SMALL FRY, Academy Street School, Glassboro, 
N. J. 


ELEMENTARY DIVISION—DUPLICATED 
MAGAZINES III (Grades 7-8, 4 Times or More) 





Medalist Rating 
CLARION, St. Bernard’s School, Saranac Lake, 
N. Y. 


MIS-STEP — MISFORTUNE 


It was almost time for the tardy bell. 
If his timing was right he could make it to 
teg and get into his seat just in time, without 
even running—and Bob knew his timing was 
right. He had four weeks to get it down 
pat. Now he could leave his locker and 
make it to the Hawthorne just in time for 


the bell. 


Hurrying down the steps Bob didn’t see 
the hazard until it was too late. Then he 
was lying in a groaning heap with a broken 
back. He had slipped on part of that ice 
cream bar that you had carelessly dropped. 
Possibly he’ll be crippled for life, unable to 
keep up with his school work this term—or 
maybe he'll just be kept off the football 
team—the most important thing in high 
school for him. 


This happened because you thoughtlessly 
dropped that trash on the ground rather 
than placing it in the trash can. Accidents 
could be avoided and Washington’s halls 
could always be clean if students would only 
use the receptacles provided for their refuse. 


The office has asked the students to help 
keep the school clean and with the coopera- 
tion of the entire student body the general 
appearance and safety of Washington’s halls 
and campus will be greatly improved. 

The Washingtonian 


Washington High School 
Portland, Oregon 








First Place Rating 


ABINGTON TORCH, Abington Avenue School, 
Newark, N. J. 

BEARDSLEY PRESS, Beardsley School, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

a ss aceaaeen Prospect Junior High, Caldwell, 


Second Place Rating 

ANTHONY PENN, H. F. Anthony School, Ports- 
mouth, R. II. 

BLOOMINIGDALE CHATTERBOX, Bloomingdale 
Public School, Bloomingdale, N. J. 

CENTRAL TRIBUNE, Central School, Living- 
ston, N. J. 

HOWELL CLIPPER, Howell Township School, 
Farmingdale, N. J. 

—s SPIRIT, Grant School, South Plainfield, 

a 


ELEMENTARY DIVISION—PHOTO OFFSET 
MAGAZINES 





Medalist Rating 


GONDOLIER, Nichols Intermediute School, Evan- 
ston, Ill. 


First Place Rating 


THE BARD, Bryant School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—— BANNER, Brooks School, Philadelphia, 
a. 

SCHNEIDER STAR, George Schneider School, 
Chicago, III. 

SPOTLIGHT ON 47, P. S. No. 47, Bronx, New 
York, N. Y. 





Yearbooks 


Entry 
Deadline 


July 1 


Short Course 


October 8, 9 


at Columbia University 


Arranged by 


Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association 
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‘Swing Into Spring’ --- 
Teen-Age Fashion Show 


“Swing into Spring” with the Pepsi Crowd 
was the theme of the fashion show pre- 
sented by Macy’s Jr. Deb School Board 
for the Columbia Scholastic Press Conven- 
tion, Saturday, March 13, in McMillin 
Theatre in connection with the Fashion 
Column Contest. 

A series of scenes from the life of a 
typical teen-ager showed well-rounded ward- 
robes—with fashions for every “date” from 
pool to prom: “Let’s Play”, “ 
“Date-Time”, 
and “Enchanting Hour.” 

Macy’s Jr. Deb School Board made up 
of girls from the senior classes of sixty- 
five New York, Westchester, and Long 
Island high schools, presented the show 
with members of the School Board acting 


Educationally 


Yours”, “Easter Parade”, 


as models and commentator. 

This Board, which is a nine-month educa- 
tional project under the direction of Miss 
Nancy Adams, is designed to introduce girls 
Each 
member of the Board works one Saturday 
each month, selling, modeling, or both, and 
has her floor training supplemented by 


te a retail store and its operations. 


regular teas and tours during which she 
hears merchandising and styling lectures 
from experts in the fields. As a result, 
‘ many of the members of the Board suc- 
cessfully plan and produce fashion shows 


in their own schools. 


Norway Student Talks 
To Convention Group 


Brynjulf Otnes, a student from Fred- 
rikstad, Norway, recently a visitor to the 
Herald Tribune Forum, scored a hit with 
the CSPA private school delegates, as he 
stood before a large group of Private School 
delegates at their Divisional meeting at Poly 
Prep in Brooklyn, and answered questions 
with a command of English and a back- 
ground of information surprising in one of 
his age. 

Students Take Ten Subjects 

Otnes stated that the average student car- 
ried ten subjects, and that the school day 
was divided into six periods of 45 minutes 
each, all used for recitations, with a ten- 
minute intermission after each period. As 
there is no provision for study periods in 
the school day, from four to -five hours of 
homework is necessary each evening. In 


March, 1948 


LNA Certificates Awarded by 
to Scholastic Press Winners 


INNERS of the Ninth Annual 

Competition of school newspapers 

produced by offset lithography 
were announced at the 24th Annual Con- 
vention of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association. 

This annual competition in copy prepara- 
tion for lithographed school publications is 
sponsored by the Lithographers National 
Association. 

The published by the 
Springdale School, Stamford, Connecticut, 
won first honor in the Elementary School 


Springdalian, 


newspaper division, with the Forestville Star 
of Forestville School, Chicago, winning sec- 
ond place, and the Rogers Scroll produced 


comparison with American schools, the Nor- 
wegian schools, he thought, covered more 
academic subjects more thoroughly but did 
less in the way of extra-curricular activities. 
Four Athletic Periods 
Norwegian students have four 45-minute 
athletic periods each week, devoted to such 
sports as handball, swimming, soccer, cross- 
country, and, for the girls, basketball. Every- 
body also participates in skating and skiing. 
Most Norwegian schools, he stated, have 
some sort of student organizations which 
meets generally on Saturday evenings to dis- 
cuss school activities. No teachers attend 
these meetings unless invited to do so. 
Otnes Describes War Conditions 
In reply to queries, Otnes described con- 
The 
Nazis, he said, disregarded law and order, 


ditions in Norway during the war. 


put many leading Norwegians into concen- 
tration camps, and attempted an unsuccess- 
ful propaganda campaign against the Brit- 
ish. The country was deprived of radio sets, 
strict rationing was imposed, and tea rose 
to one hundred dollars a pound on the 
black market. 

Although there is some misunderstanding 
of Americans, the speaker asserted that in 
general Norway was most friendly toward 
America. 


British Information Services 


Sent a Convention ‘Observer’ 
The CSPA Convention has become an 


event of international importance. Together 


by the pupils of the Rogers School, Chicago, 
winning third place. 


} ide the Senior High School division The 

Siren, published by Stamford High 
School, Stamford, Connecticut, won first 
place and The Neirad of the Darien High 
School, Darien, Connecticut, won second 
place. Only two awards were made in this 
division. 

The judges were W. H. Elliott of the 
National Process Company, New York; A. 
Albert Freeman, Director of Books by Off- 
set Lithography; and H. C. Latimer, Edu- 
cational Head of the Lithographers Na- 


tional Association. 


with the guests from overseas, Europe was 
represented by an “observer” from the 
British Information Services, who attended 
a number of sessions of the Convention and 
the concluding luncheon. 


From the Director, the following letter 
was received: — 


“T hasten to thank you for your kind 
letter of March 9th inclosing a badge 
and admission to the recent Convention 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation. Mrs. Tebbitt who went up 
to Columbia on the opening day was 
greatly impressed by the activities she 
witnessed. 


Hoping that there may be an op- 
portunity of meeting you in the near 
future and hearing about the Con- 
vention, and with all good wishes.” 


Yours sincerely, 


(s) Robert Wilberforce 


In addition, the Manchester Guardian, 
one of England’s leading newspapers, had 
a representative at the Convention and an 
exhibition of issues of that publication in 
the Low Memorial Library. 


One of the young guests of the Asso- 
ciation who came from England paid a 
visit to the Services Center and came away 
amazed at what he had seen there telling 
the story of his own country. “Why,” he 
exclaimed, “there are things there that one 
couldn’t see in all England!” 
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DISCONTENT 
By Bigelow C. Healy 
I 
HOMEWARD BOUND 
I have seen the tropic dawn flash sudden in 
the skies, 
And seen the snow-flakes eddy when the 
storm-wind starts to rise. 
But a glimpse of the cool green hills of 
home will seem like paradise; 
So the clipper’s come about and headed 


home. 


Malacca lies behind us, and the wind is 
stiff and fair; 

The riggin’s all-a-humming, and all the 
yards are square. 

And we thought the fiery tropic sun was 
more than we could bear, 

But it’s cooler since we set our helm for 


home. 


Forget the idols, butter-smeared and rancid 
in the heat, 

And the way the swollen lepers crowded and 
bumped around your feet, 

And all the piled-up garbage that lay rotting 
in the street; 

It’s all behind us now; we’re headed home. 


Far ahead, the waves come up the cliffs and 
roar like the crack of doom. 

Off there, somewhere, the apple trees are 
coming into bloom. 

And somewhere a wind with a piney smell 
comes drifting into your room. 

We're headed for this somewhere; we’ve set 


our helm for home. 


Our helm’s set for a country where the 
cottages are clean, 

A country where the land is bright, and all 
the hills are green. 

Outwardly I’m acting like all was just 
routine, 

And it’s just another trip—not going home. 


But the soul within me’s starving for that 
last triumphant day 

When I can see the - jagged cliffs all 
drenched in the salty spray. 

Then I'll know I’m home at last, and to 
myself I’ll say, 

“This is it, my bucko. Now you’re home 
and home to stay.” 
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Features of the Month... 


II 
THE SEA-CALL 


Say, you mariners, how is the sea tonight? 

You who roll on the breast of a southern 
swell, 

Or you who turn from the ice-storm’s 
stinging bite, 

Has anything changed on the sea I loved 


so well? 


For I am a landsman now, and I can see 

The twinkling lights of what I once called 
home; 

Bur still my mind is seeking restlessly 

For the surging, rolling hills of blue and 


foam. 


I still remember how the hail-stones spat, 

And the storm-god made the wind and sea 
a goad. 

How can my sea-bred soul exchange for that 

A store, three houses and a dusty road? 


The men that live here talk complacently; 

Their lives are peaceful, and their fields are 
green. 

They know not how the wind wars with the 
sea, 

And how it feels when you are caught 
between. 


Must I too talk of seed and crop and blight? 
Must I too for a harvest party plan? 
Must I too grub? Can I not live, and fight? 
O God! To be at sea and be a man! 


. a is 


PEEPING TOM LEARNS 
SENIOR’S LIFE; DID YOU 


By Reuben Allen 


On the morning of April 87, 1930, a 
15 pound bundle dropped into a small 
house in the town of Hundred Proof in 
the state of Enebriation. The resulting 
effect was the smash of five windows; two 
doors, and a caved in roof. Three hours 


later the stork died. 


Upon seeing this bundle, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dumpyourdinker were undecided. For three 
weeks they called it “that thing” before 
they learned it was human. Its father 
wanted to take the bundle to the pawnshop, 
and then throw away the ticket, but its 


mother objected. It would be a dirty trick 


to play on the pawnbroker. After much 








deliberation, they decided to name him 
Didyou. 

Five years passed and it came time for 
little Didyou to enroll in school. His 
mother dragged this poor defenseless boy 
to kindergarten, where he was to begin his 







12 year sentence. 

He was interviewed by a teacher who 
was so ugly that every time she appeared 
in public, the police locked her up for 









attempted murder. 

“What’s your name, little boy?” she 
asked. 

“Didyou Dunkyourdinker,” he answered 
hesitantly. 

“Why you littl brat,” she screeched, 








“If you ever ask me another question like 
that you'll end up in a crematory.” 

“Oh goody, that’s where they make 
chocolate milk,” he exclaimed. 
Love Rears Its Head 

The years passed and Didyou graduated 
from Bad Grammar School and entered 
Idiots and Imbeciles Junior High. After 
three attempts, he finally passed the en- 











trance exam. 

Didyou’s love life began when he met 
Jeanie Us. They made a swell couple, 
because he had an electrifying personality 
and she was a current attraction. Together 







they caused many a short circuit. 






Every night she came to his house and 
did his homework, while he chewed on a 







couple of bones he had dug up during the 
day. After finishing, they would go out 
in the backyard and spoon in the moon- 
light. He always dug up more dirt, be- 
cause he took the bigger spoon for himself. 

After eight years in junior high, he 
finally graduated. The teachers celebrated 










the event by having a hot time. It got-so 
hot that the school burned down. 
When he came to Poly, the students 








rolled out the welcome mat. They should 





have rolled him out. 
Scholastically he made very few achieve- 






ments. He enrolled in Triggernometry, 
but was expelled because he insisted on 
bringing a gun to class and pointing it at 
the teacher. Didyou had many angles, but 
curves were still his main interest. 

Didyou, who stands 3 feet 2 inches high, 
is a member of the Mad-Philathean class. 


He is a two-year letterman in tiddly-winks 











and has been prominent in such sports as 
marbles and necking. His hobby is col- 
lecting lipstick, and he has the tubes to 







prove it. 
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New Printing 


CSPA STYLE BOOK 


More than 20,000 of these useful booklets 
have been sold to date. 

A new printing will be off the press in 
May, 1948. 

Packed with valuable information and of 
convenient size for pocket or handbag, the 
STYLE BOOK is almost as necessary as a 
pencil and just about as handy to use. 

Fifteen cents to members 
Twenty-five cents to others 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


320-24 Fayerweather Hall 
New York 27, N. Y. 


Now is a most convenient time to replenish 
your supply in preparation for 1948-1949. 





Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using 
these pins as rewards for their staffs on the 
satisfactory performance of their work for 
the year. 

eee 
Editors and staff members must secure the 


endorsement of their Advisers before these 
pins can be forwarded. 


The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling 
silver base. 
$1.00 to member schools only. 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


320-24 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 


Members are entitled to the reduced rate. 


Journalism Syllabus, $1.25 ($1.50). 
Official Style Book, 15¢c (25c). 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c each, 6 for 25c. 
Primer of School Newspaper Technique, 35c (50c). (New, revised issue, available June 1, 1948) 
Primer of School Magazine Technique, 35c (50c). 
Primer for Duplicated Publications, 35c (50c). 
CSPA Membership Pins, gold filled, for individual wear, $1.00. 
Electro of CSPA Insignia (carried in mastheed of printed papers), 60c. 
Mimeo inset of CSPA Insignia (carried in masthead of duplicated papers), 10c. 
Critical Analysis of Publications, 
Newspapers and Magazines, $2.00. Yearbooks, $2.50. 


May be had by writing :— 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


320-24 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 























DEADLINE Saas CONFERENCE 
JULY 1, 48 : OCT. 8-9, 748 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


Invites You 


TO ENTER YOUR PUBLICATION IN ITS 


14th ANNUAL YEARBOOK 
CRITIQUE AND CONTEST 


ADVANTAGES :— 


—a periodic rating by a Board of experienced Judges stimulates student interest and activity 
and contributes to the betterment of the school publication; 


—five publication type and eight school level classifications permit the recognition of special 
groupings; 

—each entry receives a numerical and class rating with publication of the results optional 
with the Adviser; 


—an itemized score book covers all details of the publication; 
—Medalist, First, Second and Third Plaee Certificates are awarded the placing publications. 


POLICIES: 


—the CSPA believes the school publication to be strictly an educational project which can 
be appraised and rated properly only by those intimately associated with the field; 


—the Association is a cooperative venture in which the standards are those set by the pub- 
lications themselves and where each Adviser is invited to contribute something to the pro- 
gressive steps now being made toward better student publications. 


The 8th Annual Short Course In Yearbook Production 


to be held at Columbia University in the City of New York, Friday and Saturday, October 
8-9, will cover every phase of Yearbook Production and is scheduled early in the school year for 
the convenience and information of all Advisers, Editors and Staff Members. 


CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENTS AND EN@URY FORMS to be mailed May 1. 
CONFERENCE ANNOUNCEMENTS AND REGISTRATION FORMS to be mailed Sept. 7. 
RATINGS WILL BE ANNOUNCED at the YEARBOOK CONFERENCE, October 8. 


For additional information, write :— 


THE COL@MBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 
320-324 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
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